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BREVI SPIGOLATURE CRITICHE NEL 
CAMPO GIOACHIMITA 


A CHIARA scrittrice americana Vida D. Scudder in un articolo 

dal titolo: Prophetic Elements in the Franciscan Movement pub- 
blicato dalla rivista Christendom (No. 3, 1938) scrive con grande 
saggezza queste incisive parole: ‘‘We want our students and scholars 
to be competent, as initiates of the racial heritage, to transmute the 
best elements in that heritage into the new forms inevitably de- 
manded by the future.’”’ E poiché gli elementi profetici nel detto 
movimento sono tratti dal messaggio di Gioacchino da Fiore, il 
quale, come si vedra pid avanti, é oggetto di un’esegesi assai mal- 
ferma anche nella pid recente critica italiana e straniera, cosi, nell’in- 
teresse di quella competenza a cui si riferisce la Scudder, sia per- 
messo a me di informare gli studiosi americani dei risultati delle mie 
indagini affatto difformi dall’andazzo fin ora imperante negli studi 
gioachimiti. 

Un primo rilievo é questo: bisogna tener presente la profonda 
differenza che passa tra il concetto delle novita quali derivano come 
effetto dell’azione sociale esclusivamente umana racchiusa nei due 
termini Tradizione e Rivoluzione in cui si concreta la dialettica della 
storia, ed il concetto delle aspettative future nella storia che vanno 
al di la del potere rivoluzionario delle forze sociali organizzate, 
perché sono concepite come effetto esclusivo dell’azione divina sulla 
vita associata. Gioacchino da Fiore ci tramandd un messaggio pro- 
fetico del terzo regno dello Spirito, la cui realizzazione rientra in 
questa seconda categoria, perché non sarebbe stata mai opera della 
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forza umana rivoluzionaria: all’opposto lato si trovarono gli ‘‘spi- 
rituali’”’ francescani, i quali si impegnarono in un movimento rivc- 
luzionario contro l’altro gruppo della loro famiglia monastica e poi 
contro la stessa Curia romana non per divino disegno, a cui non 
sarebbe certo mancato il provvidenziale trionfo, ma per una pretesa 
rigida ed assoluta difficilmente realizzabile nella pratica della vita, 
e che si accompagnava pci con una chiara se pur imperfetta superbia 
in quanto mirava a dichiarar decaduta la Chiesa delle origini 
evangeliche e a pigliarne la successione mediante una ben strana ed 
illegittima auto-attribuzione. Fu un’aspettativa apocalittica non 
preordinata dalla divina volontaé, ma connessa con le umane pos- 
sibilita che a volte riescono a volte falliscono, e per giunta in con- 
trasto con le insopprimibili tendenze della natura umana. Gioac- 
chino da Fiore aveva fatto dipendere l’avvento del terzo regno da 
una nuova elargizione carismatica formatrice dell’ “Uomo nuovo” 
figlio dell’ Adamo celeste e possessore di nuovi organi sensitivi (occhi 
spirituali, orecchie spirituali), votato all’abito contemplativo per cui 
sarebbe possibile alla nuova materia umana vivere osservando il 
precetto “‘amare coelestia,’” mentre impossibile era dimostrato dal- 
l’esperienza che lacarnale materia umana, figlia dell’Adamo terrestre, 
si fosse adattata alla rigida osservanza del comandamento “‘terrena 
despicere’’: all’opposto lato rimasero gli “‘spirituali’”’ francescani, i 
quali tolsero via da loro del vecchio fermento soltanto la cupidigia 
delle ricchezze coi vizi ad esse inerenti, ma si mostrarono pieni dei 
sentimenti e delle pit infocate passioni della vecchia pasta, cosi che 
ad essi si pud applicare il versetto paolino: ‘‘cum enim sit inter vos 
zelus et contentio: nonne carnales estis et secundum hominem am- 
bulatis’”’? (I* az Cor. III, 3). Essi si appropriarono il messaggio 
dell’abate calabrese non perché realmente tutti avessero coscienza 
di una realizzazione storica da parte loro del primo gruppo della 
Chiesa spirituale vaticinata dal detto abate, tanto vero che mal 
vedendosi figurati nel vaticinio delle opere genuine alcuni sentirono 
il bisogno di costituire la specifica figurazione a loro favore attra- 
verso la mistificazione della falsa letteratura gioachimita. Co- 
munque, se essi allora pur credettero di essere i veri interpreti della 
nuova Chiesa spirituale per pretendere, nella lotta che ingaggiarono 
contro la suprema autorita apostolica, di raccoglierne l’eredita, la 
critica erroneamente pud oggi avallare siffatta interpretazione 
storica, come erroneamente pud ritenerli i veri discepoli e seguaci 
dell’aceattato maestro calabrese. 

Infatti le corrispondenze strettissime tra il messaggio di Gioac- 
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chino da Fiore e la vocazione e l’opera religiosa del “‘poverello”’ di 
Assisi sono effetto pit di alata fantasia che di rigorosa e precisa 
dimostrazione fondata sulle esigenze della critica storica. Bisogna 
distinguere i due momenti della pretesa inserzione. Nella formazione 
personale della ‘‘religio’”’ di Francesco non vi poté essere aleun 
riflesso delle idee del Calabrese. L’ Assisiate prima della conversione 
sta di fatto che visse una vita del tutto mondana dominata dai 
piaceri del lusso e dalla frequenza di ogni bagordo: in tale periodo é 
intuitivo che non si possa parlare di alcun influsso gioachimita. Pel 
periodo della conversione e per quello successivo é lo stesso Fran- 
cesco che ci attesta nel Testamento: ‘‘Solo l’ Altissimo Dio mi riveld 
che io dovessi vivere secondo il santo Vangelo.’”’ Nell’organismo del 
francescanesimo invece l’inserzione fu effettiva ma non tenne nes- 
suna via sotterranea, perché rappresento l’evidente bisogno tattico 
del gruppo nella lotta contro la Chiesa romana con I’appropriazione 
e la deformazione delle idee del Calabrese, le quali dovettero divenire 
di pubblico dominio dopo la condanna del 1215: quella condanna 
mise senza dubbio al primo piano la figura di Gioacchino nei com- 
menti che si dovettero fare non solo intorno al libello condannato 
ma pure intorno a tutta la costruzione dei ‘‘Veggente’’ di Celico. 
E non si é avvertito che militando e facendo proprio il seme gioa- 
chimita dell’aspettativa escatologica del terzo regno il gruppo degli 
“‘spirituali”’ in linea di fatto cessava dall’aderenza alla fede della 
propria famiglia monastica per costituire un ibridismo profanatore 
del giuramento consentito al proprio santo, ibridismo che, defor- 
mando il genuino pensiero del Calabrese, toglieva altresi al gruppo 
stesso la legittimita di esserne l’autentico rappresentante. 

D’altra parte é un dato di fatto che il P. Guido Bondatti non 
accenna per nulla che Dante per dire “Oriente” abbia pensato al- 
l’angelo di Gioacchino; invece il Bondatti, giustamente, scrisse alla 
p. 161 del suo libro: Gioachinismo e Francescanesimo nel Dugento 
(1924) che il divino poeta applica al santo di Assisi le parole del- 
l’Apocalisse giovannea (cap. VII, 2): Et vidi alterum angelum ascen- 
dentem ab ortu solis. Non sembra, inoltre, fondata |’asserzione che la 
letizia possa essere addotta come prova che i figli di Francesco 
realizzarono la visione di Gioacchino, mentre é proprio Francesco 
che indicé ai suoi frati in che dovesse consistere la ‘‘Vera letizia.”’ 
Se del resto si riconosce la ‘‘frequente stravaganza”’ negli Spirituali, 
che in Ubertino da Casale raggiunse financo il carattere della “far- 
fetched” stravaganza, come ammettere in tali condizioni la presenza 
dello Spirito Santo? Né esiste in fatto che una delle idee centrali di 
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Gioacchino sia stata la “signoria dei laici’’ destinata a soppiantare 
quella organizzata del clero; come affatto arbitraria é l’affermazione, 
ritenuta dal Prof. Buonaiuti pregnante di seducenti applicazioni, 
che cioé Francesco aveva ereditato da Gioacchino la concezione 
della propaganda del Vangelo non con la spada ma con la parola 
cristiana. L’attribuzione della pretesa eredita al Calabrese non é 
esclusiva perché avrebbe lo stesso valore di quella che si potrebbe 
fare richiamandosi a 8. Bernardo, che prima ancora aveva con- 
sigliato nel De Consideratione: ‘‘Dracones, inquis, me mones pascere, 
et scorpiones, non oves. Propter hoc inquam, magis aggredere eos, 
sed verbo non ferro.” 

FB chiaro, quinci, che la prevalente esegesi gioachimita pur con la 
ricca letteratura odierna non ha ancora apportato tutta ia luce 
necessaria per scernere la buona e vera semente dal loglio che pulluld 
rigoglioso in questo campo: molti punti vanno riveduti e corretti, 
specie quello concernente il libello condannato nel quarto Concilio 
generale Lateranense del 1215, che io nel mio libro edito daila Casa 
Sansoni (1934) presentai come falso in via di congettura, ma che in 
posteriori pubblicazioni su varie riviste e in una prossima esposizione 
appare col carattere di un fatto ineccepibile nella impronta di falsita. 

Qui occorre rilevare brevemente qualche altro punto che va 
meglio chiarito per la precisione critica nelle indagini gioachimite. 
Non é esatto, ad esempio, dire che la concezione religiosa di Gioac- 
chino corrisponda a qualcosa di progressivo ed evoluzionista 
avendo egli considerato la storia dell’umanita come un continuo 
processo ed il senso della veritAé come una continua rivelazione. In 
siffatto equivoco incorse anche F. Palmer nel libro: Heretics, Saints 
and Martyrs (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925) in cui 
si contiene un profilo biografico di Gioacchino stantio e stereotipato 
ed un cenno sull’Evangelo Eterno che si arresta a cid che ne scrissero 
in passato Rousselot e Renan ignorando il classico studio del Denifle. 
Il moderno concetto della religione progressiva svolgentesi in un 
perpetuo “‘proficere’’ verso la perfezione non trova affatto riscontro 
nelle vedute del grande mistico calabrese. La sua corrusca visione, 
imperniata sul riferimento alle Persone divine, si completava nel 
profilo del regno della terza Persona, la quale avrebbe fatto in- 
staurare sulla terra sino alla fine dei tempi la vera pace e la vera 
giustizia nel popolo dei santi, dei veri figliuoli di Dio: qualsiasi 
ulteriore sviluppo evolutivo non avrebbe potuto trovare pit riferi- 
mento col mistero trinitario ed é, quindi, escluso che sia stato 
pensato da Gioacchino. La precisazione dell’anno 1260 in cui si 
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sarebbe verificata la prevista palingenesi con la fine del Nuovo 
Testamento é una interessata interpolazione riconosciuta col carat- 
tere di falsita financo dal Salimbene nella sua Cronica. Come altro 
fatto inequivoco é che l’abate Florense non fece mai cenno nel- 
esposizione della sua dottrina all’esistenza di due Chiese: quella 
feudale romana e quella spirituale universale che avrebbe dovuto 
soppiantare la prima; erroneamente il Merejkowski nel libro T're 
Santi e molti altri credono cid, confondendo il pensiero genuino del 
Calabrese con quello deformato degli “‘spirituali’”’ francescani. Per 
Gioacchino era sempre la Chiesa romana che: ‘‘commutata in 
majorem gloriam manebit stabilis in aeternum”’; era sempre il sue- 
cessore di Pietro che, dopo le persecuzioni dell’Anticristo “erit in 
tempore illo quasi fidelissimus vicarius Christi Iesu . . . elevabit in 
sublime’’; ed erano sempre i romani Pontefici che, nella rinnovata 
religione libera e spirituale ‘“‘se potiti pace ecclesiae continebunt”’; 
era sempre Roma il centro e la sede della cattolicita: ‘ut discat 
intelligere iudeus novam hierusalem que fundata est Rome’’; era 
sempre la Chiesa romana spiritualizzata: “nova Hierusalem: sancta 
s. romana ecclesia, que est mater omnium fidelium et ecclesiarum,’ 
‘que firmiter tenet et predicat veram fidem.”’ 

Altro esempio tipico della leggerezza adoperata trattando di Gioac- 
chino da Fiore anche in un volume di pit che quattrocento cin- 
quanta pagine é dato dall’Anitchkof: nella conclusione del suo 
Toachim de Flore et les milieux courtotis egli cosi scrive: ‘‘Scot Erigéne 
s’efforcait de créer une vraie philosophie chrétienne au moyen de la 
raison, ce qui correspond si bien a ce principe d’intelligentia qui, 
dans la méthode joachimite sert de base 4 tout le systéme. Autant 
Joachim de Flore, que naguére Scot Erigéne, aspiraient 4 une sagesse 
bien plus vaste que la théologie.”’ Io gia nel mio Gioacchino da Fiore 
dimostrai quanto l’esegesi anitchkoffiana é viziata di assoluta in- 
comprensione e di errori storici. Qui aggiungerd che Gioacchino, a 
torto definito ‘‘philosophe calabrais’’ per poter sostenere arbitraria- 
mente |’aderenza con Erigena Scoto, riprovo tutti i conati di quei 
filosofi che vollero dal loro mondo carnale “sacra misteria scrutari,”’ 
ovvero ‘‘comprehendere omnia ratione,’”’ ignorando la benignita, la 
mansuetudine e l’onnipotenza del creatore; ond’é che ritenere 
l’intelligentia del sistema del Calabrese come elemento pid o meno 
razionalista vuol dire non aver capito nulla del sistema ora detto 
e non aver nemmeno tenuto presente che Gioacchino al f. 75 del- 
l’In A pocalypsim scrisse proprio quanto segue: ‘‘Magnis heresiarchis 
a diebus Sabelij et Origenis. . . .”” Del pari erroneo é parlare, come 
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fa il prof. Buonaiuti, che pure é benemerito degli studi gioachimiti, 
di ‘“‘spiegamento dell’azione ad extra delle tre divine ipostasi”’ e 
della terza economia re'igiosa dello Spirito Santo. Nel pensiero di 
Gioacchino da Fiore la nuova epifania, l’arcana voce, la manifesta- 
zione, l’avvento o la rivelazione della verita nella storia umana si 
sarebbero apprese non da una nuova incarnazione dello Spirito, ma 
‘‘ab effectibus’”’ nei cuori umani della sua opera illuminatrice ed 
ispiratrice Infatti Gioacchino scrisse; “‘Proprietate Spiritus as- 
cribendum est spirare ubi vult: etiam sine auditu aurium et visione 
oculorum: immo eo perfectius (spirat) quo magis visus abest oculis 
et auribus auditus.”’ ‘‘Proprietas spiritus sancti silentium magis 
expetat quam sermonem et nequaquam vociferando ingerat, sed 
silendo inspiret.”’ ‘Ubi ipse vult invisibiliter spirat: et sine humane 
lingue suffragio operatur quod libet.”’ ““Mysterium manationis Deo 
nato magis conveniat: spirationis autem et insufflationis spiritui 
sancto; qui nobis ipse quoque dona sua inspirando distribuit.” 
“Filius voluit incarnari seipsum et noluit incarnari spiritum sanc- 
tum: et spiritus sanctus voluit incarnari filium et noluit incarnari 
seipsum” (In Apoc. f. 48, 49, 55). E chiaro, dunque, che la conce- 
zione del Calabrese si basa su un’opera dello Spirito ab intra e non 
ad extra. Allo stesso modo non si pud dire che Gioacchino abbia mai 
pensato il regno dello Spirito con carattere ‘‘economico”’ come lo fu 
quello del Padre e lo é quello del Figlio: questi nel disegno del 
Calabrese ricevera la sua piena glorificazione col terzo regno; poiché 
la vicenda dello Spirito, rivelatrice di tutte le verita, sara di far 
rendere tutto l’onore e tutta la gloria al Figlio (‘‘Licet ergo unigeni- 
tus Dei filius querens gloriam spiritus sancti . . . Spiritus vero sanc- 
tus vicissitudinem honoris et glorie,”’ In Apoc. f. 50), non gia di 
regalare all’umanitaé un Terzo Vangelo e di abolire l’eternita del 
sacerdozio di Melchisedec, come risulta dalla deformazione del 
gruppo degli ‘‘spirituali.”’ 

Da ultimo giova notare che anche la recente opera del Huck: 
Joachim von Floris und die joachitische Literatur non é scevra delle 
pit’ radicate prevenzioni e, pur volendo asserire l’ortodossia del 
Calabrese, non si accorge che incorre nella pit stridente contrad- 
dizione con questo periodo: ‘‘Ioachim setzt in seiner Trinitatslehre 
mit Sabellianismus und Arianismus wie mit dem Tritheismus des 
Gilbert de la Porrée auseinander.”’ II coltello delia critica di Huck, 
invocato nella sua precedente dissertazione su Ubertino da Casale, 
deve essersi arrugginito e quindi non gli ha giovato per poter con- 
statare quanto arbitrario é l’accoppiamento di Gioacchino da Fiore 
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con lo anonimo autore del Liber contra Lombardum risultante dalla 
parentesi della copertina di quest’altra opera e dalla Prefazione del 
Prof. Carmelo Ottaviano. 

E del pari anche la recentissima opera: Calabria, the First Italy, 
della scrittrice americana Gertrude Slaughter (The University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison) ci offre un profilo di Gioacchino da Fiore 
antistorico perché, ignorando le fonti autentiche, ricalca le orme di 
una critica malsana nutrita di voli di fantasia, e di deplorevoli in- 
comprensioni in Cui possono incappare pure i pid chiari “specialists” 
della materia. Quando si tratta d’interloquire su una grande per- 
sonalita del passato di un paese che non é il nostro, sulla sua reale 
ed intima vita, sulla originalité del suo pensiero o della sua dottrina 
non é mai troppa la pit rigorosa diligenza ‘‘to be led to the reading 
of many books and the following of many trails of interest in the 
effort to trace the forces that have made our modern world to their 
source,” e pud riuscire un metodo che conduce ad erronee conclusioni 
quello di affidarsi alle ‘‘Opinions that seemed most trustworthy . . . 
abided by them.” Il monito oraziano dell’epistola prima a Mecenate: 
“‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,’”’ conserva anche oggi il 
pregio normativo che ebbe fin dalla originaria proclamazione. Pel 
‘aso concreto é da notare anzitutto che non corrisponde alla verita 
storica che gli scritti del Calabrese ‘‘were heresy” o che gli scritti 
stessi “‘had been condemned by the church’’: la condanna del 1215 
é riferita dagli atti ufficiali esclusivamente alla dottrina ereticale 
contenuta nel /ivello recante falsamente il nome di Gioacchino da 
Fiore, il quale nelle opere genuine professo dottrine ortodosse, come 
io dimostrai nel libro del 1934 e meglio sara dimostrato nella pros- 
sima pubblicazione. La successiva aberrante condanna di un ri- 
stretto Concilio provinciale del 1263 ad Arles colpi non le opere 
genuine (che per espressa volonta del Calabrese rimasero depositate 
‘fin sacra custodia”’ a 8S. Giovanni in Fiore, ed infatti la Commissione 
di Anagni pel relativo esame dichiard di averle ricevute “de florense 
monasterio’”’), ma le opere della falsa letteratura gioachimita o 
quelle infarcite di interpolazioni o deformazioni secondo conveniva 
agli “spirituali’”’ francescani, ed erano soltanto questi gli scritti 
segretamente tenuti in deposito o circolanti nei monasteri di Francia 
e del nord d’Italia. 

I documentati rilievi esposti in questo articolo dimostrano chia- 
ramente quanto arbitrarie siano le riprodotte affermazioni buonaiu- 
tiane e anitchkoffiane circa il preteso influsso del messaggio dello 
abate calabrese sulla formazione religiosa del ‘‘poverello”’ di Assisi, 
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circa la concezione montanista di una terza divina rivelazione ad 
extra esclusa espressamente dal testo del fondatore florense e circa 
la “rational attitude” intesa come una logica rigorosa o forse anche 
come un metodo di ragionamento quasi cartesiano: specie su que- 
st’ultimo punto bisogna convenire che gli “specialists’’ ai quali fu 
sottoposto il manoscritto della Slaughter, come essa stessa avverte 
nella Prefazione, non le resero un buon servigio, perché non si 
potrebbe commettere un pid “gross error’ di quello contenuto nel 
seguente brano, che é poi la trascrizione quasi letterale di quanto 
scrisse |’Anitchkof alle p. 153-4 del suo libro: “Joachim disclaimed 
divine inspiration . . . by intelligence he meant more than intuition 
or divine revelation. For his own method of interpretation implied 
the rejection of authority and the right of every man to form his 
individual opinion from the knowledge at his command,”’’ (p. 224). 
Se Gioacchino da Fiore, come attesta il cronista inglese Rodolfo di 
Coggeshall confessd: ‘‘Deus mihi dedit spiritum intelligentiae,”’ 
in tal modo non nego la divina ispirazione, ma la conferm6 in pieno. 
Né poteva essere diversamente: Gioacchino vedeva nel sapere uma- 
no un ostacolo alla comprensione della sapienza divina (‘‘Sapientia 
seculi resistit sapientie dei’’ (In Apoc. f. 135), e non poteva non ve- 
dere nel proprio caso che la conferma del precetto biblico: “Inspi- 
ratio Omnipotentis dat intelligentiam (Giobbe XX XII.8) Tutto il 
sistema del Calabrese é la negazione assoluta di qualsiasi traccia di 
diritti nell’individuo a formarsi un’opinione basata sulla propria 
conoscenza; in quel sistema, infatti, non altrimenti che con |’“‘intel- 
letto mistico,”’ oltre che con gli altri doni dello Spirito Santo, la 
nuova umanita nella terza epoca dell’ intelligentia spiritalis sara 
messa in grado di conoscere tutta la verita. 

Non é superfluo chiarire, inoltre, in linea di fatto che la presenza 
di Pietro Lombardo alla badia calabrese della Sambucina é smentita 
recisamente dalle ultime indagini storiche e quindi cade la falsa 
versione accreditata da qualche cronista locale di conflitti d’idee sul 
mistero trinitario avvenuti cola tra i due personaggi. La Slaughter 
continua l’erronea illustrazione affermando: ‘‘He (Gioacchino) 
made a deliberate use of what we call the historical method in his 
treatment of the Gospels’’: di fronte al testo del quarto libro della 
Concordia, in cui il Calabrese dichiard che la sua concezione non fu 
derivata dal corso della storia ma secondo cid che a lui parve pid 
chiaro e pid evidente (‘“‘non secundum cursum historiarum, sed se- 
cundum quid... ’”—f. 42), le parole della scrittrice americana 
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sembrano riferibili non al pensiero di Gioacchino da Fiore della 
trascorsa realta ma a quello di un omonimo mai esistito. 

Nella mia prossima pubblicazione é un capitolo in cui sara dimo- 
strato che il genuino pensiero teologico del Calabrese risulta in 
anticipo espresso in piena aderenza con le esposizioni di S. Tom- 
maso; per cul si deve convenire che i severi giudizi dell’Aquinate 
trovano una giustificazione non nella dottrina dell’abate florense ma 
soltanto nella condanna del 1215 provocata da un libello che quegli 
non scrisse. E fin dal 1934 poi che io avevo messo in chiaro che rien- 
tra nella linea delle precedenti deformazioni anche il grano d’in- 
censo che la Sand, interprete dei progressisti del secolo decimonono, 
volle offrire al Calabrese con la novella Spiridion a nome del ra- 
zionalismo, del libero esame e della liberta politica, il che costituiva 
un nuovo e pill stridente caso di incomprensione in cui pure incorse 
l’illustre scrittrice francese. 

Quanto sopra é premesso dovrebbe valere a convincere lo studente 
oil professore americano che, imprendendo gli studi su tali problemi, 
non é mai abbastanza la pid grande diligenza, e che la competenza 
per non cadere in fallaci conclusioni bisogna trarla dall’esplorazione 
diretta delle fonti, tenendo presente la tendenza del Grundmann e 
del Huck ad annoverare come scritti autentici di Gioacchino quelli 
che pur si presentano in modo inequivocamente spurio. Sopra tutto 
l’accertamento del radicale contrasto esistente fra la fede di Gioac- 
chino sul mistero trinitario professata nelle opere genuine e quella 
del libello presentato nel 1215 al Concilio Lateranense sotto il nome 
di Gioacchino (come il nome di Gioacchino capziosamente appose la 
mano estranea sul codice Balliol del contra Lombardum) offrirebbe 
allo studioso un seducente campo, sul quale si potrebbe realizzare 
anche un prezioso contributo americano che concorresse ad impri- 
mere alla tradizionale esegesi gioachimita quel nuovo e diverso in- 
dirizzo con cui meglio si interpreta la verita nella fosca luce delle 
ardenti passioni onde fu avvolta la grande figura del Calabrese. 

Cosi, si avrebbero non solo i migliori ma anche i veri elementi del 
patrimonio ideale del passato per adattarli alla efficace utilizzazione 
di essi nelle nuove forme imperiosamente richieste dal futoro 
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TRAVELLER in Italy who observes the signs over botteghe and 
negozi of various sorts may assume that the words used are to be 
found in the dictionaries; but on investigation he will discover that 
this is not always the case. Some of the words are lacking alto- 
gether in the most recent books of reference; and others are given, 
but not in the sense of places of business. If the travelier has the in- 
stincts of a collector of curiosities, he will find it amusing to make a 
collection of such words as he may observe; and this collection may 
have value as a supplement to the dictionaries. The list here present- 
ed includes only words indicating places of business which have 
actually been observed; it includes those ending in -erfa or -orfa, dis- 
regarding those ending in -fa but not in -ria (farmacia, fotografia, 
tipografia, etc.). Some of the words, like drogheria, trattoria, are well 
known. Some are common to all parts of Italy, while others occur 
only in certain regions. In some cases the word indicates a place 
where certain work is done, as copisteria, lavanderia, tintoria; in 
other cases, a place where certain goods are sold, as cartoleria, libre- 
ria; and sometimes the word used as a sign denotes the goods sold 
(as in a department store) rather than the shop itself, as laneria, 
seteria. No distinction is here made between these different uses, 
provided the word in question was observed as the sign of a place of 
business. 

The present writer sometimes found himself looking for certain 
words which he expected, on the basis of analogy, to find; and he 
usually came upon them sooner or later. One word, however, he 
never found, although logically it should be used, namely fioreria 
for “flower-shop” ;the usual sign reading either Fiori Freschi, Fiorista 
or Fioraio. Many of the words have evidently been formed in recent 
times by analogy, and some by borrowing. For the sake of compari- 
son, French words used as signs for places of business which have 
been observed in France or in French-speaking Switzerland are here 
given, without necessarily implying that the Italian word is bor- 
rowed from the corresponding word in French—although in some 
cases this was true. In this connection it is interesting to quote from 
Bruno Migliorini, Lingua Contemporanea (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, 
pp. 163-164): 


Un sostantivo che indica una nozione determinata, e che si é assestato nei 
tipi morfologici consueti, non é ulteriormente analizzato dal senso linguistico 
Invece bigiotteria, chincaglieria, lingeria, 0 pepiniera, scifoniera, pla- 
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foniera, si raccordano troppo chiaramente con le serie di birreria (:birra), 
salumeria (:salume), lavanderia (:lavare, lavandaia), e di oliera (:olio), saliera 
(:sale), per non incitare a un’analisi che, non riuscendo, ricorda inevitabil- 
mente che si tratta di termini forestieri. Se accanto a bigiotteria fosse entrato 
nell’uso un termine *bigiotto, anche bigiotteria probabilmente non desterebbe 
pid scandolo, come non lo desta biglietteria, che va di pari passo con biglietto: 
e biglietto é arrivato ad imporsi. 

In other words, French billet became Italian biglietto, from which it 
was natural to form by analogy biglietteria; but Italian bigiotteria 
seems to have come directly from bijouterie, and is felt to be a foreign 
derivative. 

In the following list all the head-words, without exception, have 
been observed as signs for places of business. Most of them were ob- 
served in Rome (and of course in other places as well); those which 
were observed only in other places are so indicated—but naturally 
other observers will have seen them in localities not mentioned here. 
The list has been checked with the following five dictionaries: 

G. Cappuccini, Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana (Torino, Paravia, 1916) 

A. Hoare, A Short Italian Dictionary (Cambridge, University Press, 1919) 

P. Petrocchi, Novo Dizionario Scolastico della Lingua Italiana (Milano, 

Treves, 1903) 
N. Zingarelli, Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana (Milano, Bietti, 1937; 
6* ed.) 


A. Panzini, Dizionario Moderno delle parole che non si trovano negli altri 
dizionari (Milano, Hoepli, 1935; 7* ed.) 


Except when the contrary is stated, the words in question are given 

in all of the first four of these dictionaries, which are cited by the 

letters C, H, P, Z respectively. In addition, the Panzini dictionary is 

cited in connection with the words that it contains, but owing to 

the nature of this work as indicated by its title, only a few of the 

the words here considered are included in it. In many cases Spanish 

words are added, as given in Appleton’s New English-Spanish and 

Spanish-English Dictionary (New York, 1930); there has been no 

opportunity to determine whether these words are used as business- 

signs in Spanish-speaking countries; and no attempt is here made in 

most cases to establish the relationship between corresponding terms 

in Italian, French and Spanish. 

ARGENTERIA: CHPZ define as ‘silverware,’ not as a store where it is sold. 
Fr. argenterie. 

ARMERIA: CHPZ define as ‘armoury,’ not as a store where guns are sold. 
Sp. armeria, ‘gunsmith trade or shop.’ 

ARROTINERIA (observed in Ancona): not in CHPZ. Cf. arrotino, ‘knife- 
grinder.’ 

BARBIERIA (observed in Ancona and Perugia): C gives as poco com., P as 


obsolete; H ‘barber’s shop’; not in Z. Cf. Straparola, Piacevoli Notti, ed. 
G. Rua, Bologna, 1908, vol. II, p. 78: “Lo mend in una barberia ivi 
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vicina; e mostrollo al ciruico ...”’ (Notte VIII, fav. 1). The usual sign 
of a barber-shop is now cotffeur or parrucchiere; cf. Panzini, s.v. coiffeur: 
“Nelle insegne, specie dei negozi di un certo lusso e pretesa, la scritta 
porta di solito questa voce francese.”’ Under recent decrees, foreign terms 
like coiffeur are to be avoided. Cf. Sp. barberia, peluqueria. 

BATTERIA: various meanings, military, electrical, etc.; BATTERIA DI CUCINA 
(observed in Naples): given by CHP, but not by Z. Cf. Panzini: ‘‘Locu- 
zione non infrequente, a cui anzi si annette un senso di efficacia e di 
grandiosita, per indicare tutti i rami e gli utensili della cucina. E il fran- 
cese batterie de cuisine.’’ Cf. Sp. bateria de cocina. 

BECCHERIA. Fr. boucherie. Cf. carnezzeria, macelleria. 

BERRETTERIA: not in HP; C gives as non com.; Z defines as negozio di berretti. 

BIANCHERIA: P defines as ogni sorta di panni bianchi; similarly CHZ. Fr. 
blanchisserie, ‘laundry,’ is lavanderia. 

BIGIOTTERIA: not in CPZ; H gives as ‘jewellery.’ HP give bigiu, ‘jewel.’ 
See Migliorini, passage cited above; and cf. Panzini, s.v. bijou: ‘“‘La 
parola francese fu tradotta in bigii (bigiotterie, bigiotteria) e anche regis- 
trata.”” The form BIsciUTTERIA observed in Naples. Fr. bijouterie. Cf. 
giotelleria. 

BIGLIETTERIA (observed in Palermo and Venice): not in CHPZ. Cf. Migliorini, 
passage cited above. 

BIRKERIA: not in H. Cf. Panzini, “birraria: voce riprovata per birreria.”’ 
Cf. Fr. brasserie, Sp. cerveceria. 

BISCOTTERIA. Fr. biscuiterie. 

BOLLONERIA (observed in Asti): not in CHPZ. Cf. bollone or bullone, ‘bolt,’ 
Fr. boulon. 

BONETTERIA (observed in Palermo): not in CHPZ. P defines bonetto as sorta 
di berretto; Panzini calls bonnetto (for ital. berretto) ‘‘vocabolo ripreso dai 
puristi come versione del francese bonnet.’”’ Fr. bonneterie, Sp. boneteria. 

BOTTIGLIERIA. Sp. botillerta. 

BUFFETTERIA (observed in Florence): not in CPZ. Panzini: ‘“‘gli accessori 
dell’armamento del soldato’’; H: ‘soldier’s leather belts for ammunition, 
ete.’ 

CAFFETTERIA: not in CHPZ. A shop where coffee is sold, not what is called 
‘cafeteria’ in the United States. 

CALZETTERIA: not in CHPZ. Sp. calceteria. 

CALZOLERIA. Cf. Fr. cordonnerie. Sp. zapateria. 

CAMICERIA (-CIERIA): not in CHPZ; Panzini: ‘“‘negozio ove si vendono camicie 
ed oggetti a camicie attinenti.”” Fr. chemiserie, Sp. camiseria. 

CANCELLERIA: CHPZ define as ‘office of cancelliere,’ not as store where office 
supplies are sold. Fr. chancellerie. 

CAPPELLERIA: not in P. Fr. chapellerie. 

CARNEZZERIA (observed in Palermo): not in CHPZ. Probably derived from 
Sp. carniceria. 

CARROZZERIA: not in CHP; Z gives as part of automobile; Panzini: “voce 
dell’automobilismo, per indicare l’opera del carrozziere (cassa, sedile, 
ecc.). Officina di carrozze.”’ Fr. carrosserie. Sp. carroceria. 

CARTOLERIA. Cf. Fr. papeterie. 

CERERIA. Sp. cereria 

CHINCAGLIERIA. Panzini: “Indica in commercio uno special genere di merci 
varie e di poco valore, che non sarebbero intese con le parole minuterie, 
galanterie...’”’ Fr. quincaillerie. 

CIOCCOLATTERIA: not in CHPZ. Sp. chocolateria. 

COLLETTERIA (del banco lotto; observed in Sicily): not in CH; in PZ, col- 
lettoria. Sp. colecturia, ‘tax office.’ 
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COLORERIA: not in CHPZ. 

COLTELLERIA: not in CHPZ. Fr. coutellerie. Sp. cuchilleria. 

CONCERIA: not in CPZ; H defines as ‘tannery.’ Fr. tannerie, Sp. teneria. 

CONFETTERIA: not in CHPZ; but coNrerrurerRia (observed in Florence) is 
given by all. Fr. confiserie, Sp. confiteria. 

COPISTERIA: in all, including Panzini. 

CORAMERIA (observed in Bologna): not in CHPZ. From corame, defined by C 
as “‘ant. e dial. invece di Cotame o Cuoiame, e di Cuoio in genere. Resta 
nella lingua, col significato ristretto di Cuoio lavorato per tappezzeria e 
sim.” 

COTONERIA: not in CHPZ; but all give cotonerie, “nome complessivo delle 
stoffe fabbricate col cotone’’ (C). 

CREMERIA: not in CHPZ. Panzini: “leziosaggine idiomatica invece di latteria.”’ 
Fr. crémerie. 

CRISTALLERIA (observed in North Italy): not in P; C: “bottega di cristalli.’’ 
Sp. cristaleria. 

CUOIERIA: not in C; HPZ give corgria, “bottega di coiami’’ (P). 

DISTILLERIA: noi in H. Fr. distillerie. 

DOLCERIA (observed in Sicily): not in CHPZ. Sp. dulceria. 

DRAPPERIA: not in H. “Quantita di drappi. E anche, se occorresse, I! luogo 
dove son serbati o si vendono”’ (C). Fr. draperie. 

DROGHERIA. Fr. droguerie. H defines as ‘grocer’s or chemist’s shop’; C: 
“Bottega dove si vendono le droghe e molte altre cose pil o meno affini 
(zucchero, caffé, ecc.).’” Thus more commonly drogheria corresponds to 
Fr. épicerie. Ital. spezieria (which was not observed, although given in 
the dictionaries), rather than to Fr. droguerie, Sp. droguerta. The usual 
word for “‘drug-store’ is farmacia. 

EBANISTERIA: not in HP. “Bottega d’ebanista’’ (C); “‘Arte dell’ebanista’’ 
(Z). Fr. ébénisterie, Sp. ebanisteria. 

ERBORISTERIA: not in CHPZ; ef. erborista. Fr. herboristerie. 

ESATTORIA (observed in Florence, but doubtless used elsewhere): ‘tax-collec- 
tor’s office.’ 

FALEGNAMERIA (observed in Capri): not in CHPZ; cf. falegname. 

FIASCHETTERIA. 

FOCACCERIA (observed in Palermo): not in CHPZ; cf. focaccia. 

FONDERIA. Fr. fonderie. 

FORMAGGERIA (observed in Verona): not in CHPZ. Fr. fromagerie, Sp. queseria. 

FRIGGITORIA: not in CHP; cf. friggitore, ‘“‘vendor of fried meats’ (H). Z: 
“bottega del friggitore.”’ 

FRUTTERIA: not in CHPZ. Fr. fruiterie, Sp. fruteria. 

FUSTAMERIA (observed in Venice): not in CH PZ. 

GELATERIA: not in CHP; Z defines as ‘“‘Sorbetteria; bottega dove si fanno i 
gelati.” 

GIOIELLERIA. P says non com. Fr. joaillerie, Sp. joyeria. 

GUANTERIA (observed in Florence): not in P; H ‘glove-manufactory’; C says 
non com. F. ganterie. 

LANERIA. 

LATTERIA: not in C. Fr. laiterie. 

LAVANDERIA. Sp. lavanderia, cf. Fr. blanchisserie. 

LEGATORIA: not in HP. Cf. legatore di libri. 

LIBRERIA: P gives only as meaning ‘library.’ Fr. librairie. 

LINGERIA (observed in Sorrento): not in CH; PZ define as biancheria. Panzini: 
“linge o lingerie: a queste parole francesi, tradotte nella brutta voce 
lingeria, per biancheria in genere, risponderebbe la nostra bella parola 
pannilino.”’ Fr. lingerie. 
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LIQUORERIA: not in CHP. Sp. licoreria. 

MACELLERIA. Cf. beccheria, carnezzeria; Sp. macelo. 

MAGLIERIA: not in CP; H ‘hosiery’; Panzini: ‘‘neol. nel significato di negozio 
di maglie.”’ 

MERCERIA. Fr. mercerie. 

MESTICHERIA (observed in north Italy): painter’s materials. 

MODISTERIA: not in HP; C says brutto e non com. Cf. modista. 

NORCINERIA: Z: negozio di norcino; not in CHP or Panzini, but all give nor- 
cino, from Norcia, as “pork-butcher,’ ‘swine-gelder’; Panzini adds as a 
Roman expression, venditore di carne suina. Cf. Fr. charcuterie. The 
Guida d'Italia del Touring Club Italiano, Italia Centrale, I, gives as 
specialties of Norcia: “tartufi, cacio, carni suine.’”’ 

OCCHIALERIA (observed in Florence): not in CHPZ. 

OFFELLERIA (observed in north Italy): Z: pasticceria; not in CHP. Cf. offa, 
‘cake.’ 

OMBRELLERIA (observed in Menaggio): not in CHPZ. Cf. Fr. parasolerie. 

OREFICERIA. Fr. orfevrerie. 

OROLOGERIA: not in H. Fr. horlogerie, Sp. relojeria. 

osTeriIA. Cf. B. Migliorini, op. cit., p. 92: “Il tentativo di sostituire osteria con 
vineria, quello di trovare per facchino un surrogato, non hanno attec- 
chito.”’ Cf. Fr. hétellerie, Sp. hosteria. 

PANETTERIA: not in P; H gives panatteria, ‘bread store.’ C gives as dialect for 
forno. Cf. Fr. boulangerie, Sp. panaderia. 

PASTERIA (observed in Pavia; various kinds of pasta): not in CHPZ. 

PASTICCERIA. Fr. patisserie, Sp. pasteleria. 

PELLETTERIA: not in CHP. Z: pellame; Panzini: ‘‘industria delle pelli: borsette, 
valigie, ecc.’’; i.e. leather goods. 

PELLICCERIA. Fr. pelleterie, ‘commerce de fourrures.’’ Sp. peleteria, ‘furriery; 
(Cuba) leather goods, shop where they are sold.’ 

PISTORIA (observed in north Italy): not in CHPZ; Panzini: ‘‘Per forno, 
rivendita di pane (Venezia Giulia).’’ Cf. obsolete pistore, Lat. pistor, 
‘baker.’ 

PIZZERIA: not in CHP. Panzini: ‘Il negozio ove si confeziona e mangia la 
pizza, e altre ghiottonerie napoletane, come la mozzarella, le pagnottelle 
imbottite con le alici, ecc.”’ Z: ‘Bottega dove si fanno e si mangiano le 
pizze, a Napoli.”” Various kinds of pizze in different parts of Italy are 
described by Z, that of Naples being ‘‘schiacciata sottile di pasta 
cresciuta, condita con olio, mozzarella o formaggio o alici, e cotta in 
forno”’; in Tuscany, “forma di cacio di figura come un uovo.”’ Panzini 
defines pizza as ‘‘vivanda napoletana popolarissima . . . consiste in una 
specie di stiacciata di farina, lievitata moltissimo ... A Roma, focaccia 
dolce, e anche specie di pane di forma schiacciata con olio e sale.’’ H 
defines pizza as ‘egg-shaped cheese, sort of bun.’ Cf. Panzini, s.v. calzone, 
mozzarella; P, s.v. schiacciata, pizza. 

PIZZICHERIA: Z: bottega di pizzicagnolo, salumeria. H: ‘pickle-shop.’ Z defines 
pizzicagnolo: ‘‘venditore al minuto di salume, cacio e sim.; salumiere.”’ 
Fr. charcuterie. Cf. salsamenteria, salsumeria, salumeria. 

POLLERIA. P defines as ‘‘Luogo in qualche citt& dove si vendono polli o altri 
volatili morti o vivi.” 

POSATERIA: not in CHPZ. Cf. posata. 

POSTERIA (observed in Binasco); not in CHP. Z gives as Milanese for 
“‘Negozio di cose da mangiare, nel contado.” 

PROFUMERIA. Fr. parfumerie, Sp. perfumeria. 

RAFFINERIA (observed in north Italy). 

RAMERIA: not in CHP2Z. 
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RIGATORIA: not in CHPZ 

RISERIA (cbserved in Pavia): not in CHPZ. Fr. rizerie. 

ROSTICCERIA. Cf. Panzini, s.v. rosticciere: “Chi tiene una rosticceria, taverna 
dove si arrostiscono carni e cacciagione.”’ Fr. rétisserie. 

RUBINETTERIA: not in CHPZ. Panzini quotes Paolo Monelli, Questo Barbaro 
Dominio, as saying ‘“‘Noi ci faremo uccidere piuttosto che usare questo 
vocabolo”’; and comments: “Ce ne sono di peggio, e lei dovrebbe uccidersi 
troppe volte.”’ Cf. Panzini, s.v. rubinetto (robinetto): ‘Per chiave che apre 
e chiude un condotto (gas, acqua), é francesismo da tempo usato.”’ Fr. 
robinet, robinetterie. 

SACCHERIA: not in CHP. Z: ‘‘Fornimento di sacchi di un’azienda.”’ 

SALSAMENTERIA (-ARIA): not in CHPZ. Panzini, s.v. salsamentario: “Per 
pizzicagnolo, lat. salsamentarius, poco usato. Salsamenteria sarebbe il 
negozio di lusso, come salumeria.”’ C, s.v. salsamentario: ‘‘Non dell’uso 
tose. né di gran parte d’Italia, e alquanto solenne, per pizzicagnolo.”’ 
Cf. following two words, and pizzicheria. 

SALSUMERIA: not in CHPZ. C defines salsume as “un cattivo sapor di sale, 
roba salsa e cattiva’’; H as “‘salted meat.’ 

SALUMERIA: not in CHP. Z: bottega di salume; Panzini: ‘‘Negozio di salumaio 
o salumiere (é voce recente, non registrata nei vecchi dizionari).’’ C, s.v. 
salumatio: “Chi vende salumi. In genere, né com. né popol.; é@ per lo 
pit! lo stesso che pizztcagnolo. Pid nobile, l’altra forma salumiere.”’ H 
defines salume as ‘salt provisions.’ 

SAPONERIA: given as ‘soap works.’ Fr. savonnerie. 

SARTORIA. 

SCIALLERIA: not in CHPZ. 

SEGHERIA. Panzini: “‘stabilimento ove si sega e lavora il legno.’ 

SELLERIA. Fr. sellerie. 

SETERIA. Fr. soierie. 

SMACCHIATORIA: not in CHPZ. Cf. smacchiatore. 

SMALTERIA (observed in Florence): not in CHPZ. 

SOFFIERIA (observed in north Italy): not in CP; HZ, ‘blast mechanism.’ 

SPAZZOLERIA: not in CHPZ. 

STAMPERIA. Sp. estamperia. 

STIRERIA: given by all; C, “Bottega, Luogo . . . dove si stira la biancheria.”’ 
In Tuscany: STIRATORIA: not in CHP, but given by Z. Cf. stiratora. 

TABACCHERIA: not in CHPZ. 

TAPPEZZERIA. Fr. tapisserie, Sp. tapiceria. 

TINTORIA: not in C. Cf. tintore, Fr. teinturerie, Sp. tintoreria. 

TOVAGLIERIA: not in CHPZ. 

TRATTORIA. 

TRIPPERIA (observed in Milan): not in P. Fr. triperie. 

VACCHERIA: not in CP; Panzini: “Stalla con vaeche, aperta al pubblico’’; 
Z: Latteria; H: ‘cow-house.’ Cf. vaccaio, Sp. vaqueria. 

VERNICERIA: not in CHPZ. 

VETRERIA: not in P. Fr. verrerie, vitrerie. 


’ 


It will be noted that of the words here listed, some appear in no 
one of the five dictionaries mentioned, and others are given only by 
Zingarelli or by Panzini. Words not found in any of the five dic- 
tionaries are the following:! 


1 F, Palazzi, Novissimo Dizionario della Lingua Italiana (Milano, Ceschina, 
1939; pp. 1358) came to hand while the proof of this paper was being cor- 
rected. Of the words omitted from all five of the other dictionaries, it likewise 
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arrotineria, biglietteria (mentioned, however, by Migliorini in the passage 

cited above), bolloneria, bonetteria, caffetteria, calzetteria, carnezzeria, cioc- 
colatteria, coloreria, coltelleria, confetteria (but confettureria is given), 
corameria, dolceria, erboristeria, falegnameria, focacceria, formaggeria, frut- 
teria, fustameria, occhialeria, ombrelleria, pasteria, posateria, rameria, 
rigatoria, riseria, salsumeria (but salumeria is given), scialleria, smacchiatoria, 
smalteria, spazzoleria, tabaccheria, tovaglieria, verniceria. 
Of these thirty-four words, several are cognates of French words: 
coltelleria, erboristeria, formaggeria, frutteria, etc.; others correspond 
closely to Spanish words: calzetteria, confetteria, dolceria, etc.; and 
carnezzeria, at least, seems a derivative from Spanish. 

In addition to the French words given with the list above, all of 
which have been observed in France or in Switzerland as signs for 
places of business, it may be interesting to mention here other 
French words which have been observed as used in the same way: 

beurrerie, boisellerie, bourrellerie, broderie, brosserie, chaudronnerie, con- 
denserie, faiencerie, ferronnerie, ferblanterie, fumisterie, graineterie, gypserie, 
huilerie, limonaderie, literie, lustrerie, marbrerie, maroquinerie, mégisserie, 
menuiserie, meunerie, miroiterie, mitainerie, passementerie, plomberie, poisson- 
nerie, poterie, rouennerie, serrurerie, toilerie, vannerie, vinaigrerie, zinguerie. 
With five exceptions, all the French words mentioned in this paper 
are found in the Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré (1929 edition). The 
exceptions are: beurrerie, condenserie, gypserie, limonaderie, lustrerie. 
Of these, the last four were observed only in Switzerland; ‘“‘Limona- 
derie et Distillerie’’ was the sign of a manufactory of beverages at 
Martigny. 

Professor Julian Bonfante was kind enough to look over the man- 
uscript of this paper and make several useful suggestions which the 
writer was glad to adopt. Obviously, the paper is in the main merely 
a personal record of the writer’s observations while travelling in 
Europe; it may nevertheless serve to call attention to some words 
which the lexicographers have neglected. It is to be hoped that 
other observers may be willing to offer corrections and additions, 
and perhaps may care to discuss the history of some of the words 
here presented. KENNETH McKENZIE 


Princeton University 





omits all except two (it gives riserta and tabaccheria). Furthermore, it omits 
the following: confettureria, cremeria, cuoierta, friggitoria, lingeria, liquoreria, 
modisteria, norcineria, pistoria, saccheria, salsamenteria. It gives bigiotteria 
as ‘‘francesismo da evitare’’; under buffetteria it adds ‘‘assolut. erroneo dire 
servizio di buffetteria (dal fr. buffet) per servizio di rinfreschi.’’ While offelleria 
is omitted, offella is given as well as offa. Rigatteria, ‘‘quanto pud trovarsi 
nella bottega di un rigattiere,”’ is not given by CHP and has not been ob- 
served by the present writer. 

















THE LOVE LYRICS OF POMPONIO TORELLI 


ESIDES the five tragedies! for which he is usually remembered, 

Pomponio Torelli (1539-1608) composed lyric poetry both in 
Latin? and in Italian. The collection in the vernacular was published 
in 1575, and again in 1586. In the dedication to Ersilia Farnese‘ the 
author tells us that he published the collection because a number of 
his compositions were being circulated without his approval. He 
was introduced to the reading public by his former tutor, M. Andrea 
Casalio, “‘nobile fiorentino,’’> who wrote two sonnets in his praise, 
in the first referring to him as a “toro irato,”’ fighting against ob- 
livion with lyre and song, and in the second rejoicing that after a 
period of silence he was resuming bis poetic activity. In 1575 Torelli 
was thirty-six years old and probably had recovered completely 
from the love affair with which his poetry deals. At any rate in that 
year he married Isabella Bonelli, who brought him a dowry of twen- 
ty thousand gold crowns and whose family ranked high in the hier- 
archy of the Church.* Thenceforth he composed Latin poetry on 
more serious subjects, commented on Aristotle’s Poetics, wrote dis- 
courses on moral philosophy, and dedicated his energy to the trag- 
edy.? 


1 La Galatea, La Merope, Il Polidoro, Il Tancredi, La Vittoria. Attilio 
Angeloro, in l’ Ultimo tragédo del cinquecento (Napoli: A Tessitore, 1907), p. 38, 
says: “‘Gid conosciamo il Torelli un ottimo facitore di versi: percid non ci 
meraviglieremo d’incontrare anche in questa tragedia (i.e. JI Tancredi) un’on- 
da di armonia e di leggiadre immagini, spesso rapite a Dante e a Petrarca.”’ 

? Pomponii Taurelli Montisclariculi Comitis Academici innominati Par- 
mensis, Carminum libri ser. Parmae ex typographia Erasmi Viotti, 1600. 

’ Rime amorose del Conte Pomponio Torelli, detto Il Perduto nell’ Accade- 
mia degl’ Illustri Signori Innominati di Parma. In Parma appresso Seth Viotti, 
1575. 

Rime del Conte Pomponio Torelli nell’ Accademia degli Illustrissimi 
Signori Innominati di Parma II] Perduto, di nuovo ristampate, et corrette 
con aggiunte di molte compositioni, che non erano nella prima editione. In 
Parma appresso Erasmo Viotti, 1586. 

‘ Ersilia Farnese, one of Duke Ottavio’s natural daughters, was mentioned 
in the will of her famous brother Alessandro. In September, 1579, she married 
C. Renato Borromeo in Piacenza (Conte Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri 
italiane, Milano, vol. IX). 

‘ Ireneo Affd, Memorie degli scrittori e letterati parmigiani (Parma: Stam- 
peria Reale, 1789-1833), t. IV, p. 263. 

6 Isabella di Marco Bonelli (1554-1591) was niece of Pope Pius V and 
sister of Michele Cardinal Bonelli. According to Affé she married Torelli in 
1575, whereas Litta states that the wedding took place in 1573. 

7 Affd, op. cit., t. IV, pp. 270-271. 
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The Rime amorose were inspired by a young countrywoman To- 
relli met soon after 1561, when, having completed his studies at the 
University of Padua, he returned to his native city of Parma. Her 
identity has not been established, but we know that in 1566 she 
gave birth to a son, Pompilio, who was eventually dubbed a Knight 
of Malta, and was probably recognized by his father, who composed 
for him a sort of gentleman’s handbook.* The woman may have 
been extremely attractive, for Torelli not only refers to her as a “‘leg- 
giadra contadinella,”’ but transforms her into a semi-divine creature 
not unlike Laura or Beatrice. In an Anacreontic Latin ode® the poet 
has left us a vivid picture of the girl as she was engaged in her daily 
tasks. She fascinated him, he says, at all times, whether spinning, 
washing linen on the river bank, or carrying firewood to her humble 
dwelling. Her skin was whiter than pure milk and her complexion 
had the delicate coloring of the rose. She possessed a supple, well- 
proportioned body, perfectly rounded calves, red lips, and golden 
curls. 

In the Rime amorose Torelli relates how he fell in love with the 
charming peasant, sighed for her in vain for over thirteen years, and 
finally, angered by her ingratitude, decided to cease writing in her 
honor and to marry into a rich and noble family. The account, how- 
ever, is such a hodge-podge of reality, fiction, and literary borrow- 
ings that it is well-nigh impossible to reconstruct the narrative. This 
is rendered all the more difficult since Torelli often engaged in purely 
literary exercises, plagiarizing freely from the poets of the past. 
Moreover, in his attempt to group the individual poems in a precon- 
ceived symmetrical arrangement,'® he failed to record chronologi- 
cally the principal stages of his love affair. 

The opening verses of the collection are quite platonic in char- 
acter. In the first sonnet the poet calls on the Muses to ennoble his 
style so that he may do full justice to his lady. In the second, in 
which he compares her dazzling beauty to the brilliance of the sun as 


8 Trattato del debito del Cavaliere, Parma, Stamperia di Erasmo Viotti, 
1596. 

* “Dum te coemptis foemina nobilis’”’ (Carminum, lib. I, p. 36) quoted by 
Affd, op. cit., t. IV, p. 266. 

10 The edition of 1575 is divided into two parts. The first, with which we are 
primarily concerned, is composed of ten groups ot lyrics, each consisting of 
ten sonnets, a ballad, and a sestina or a canzone except the third group, 
which has no ballad. It ends with a narrative poem of twenty ottave. The 
second part, which is considerably shorter, contains six sonnets, a canzone, a 
ballad, another canzone, another ballad, eight ottave, seventy verses in terza 
rima, five eclogues, and a dream poem of a hundred ottave. 
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it breaks through the clouds, he endows her with power to trans- 
form him from a boor into a polished gentleman." In the fifth, how- 
ever, his platonic admiration gives way to an overpowering passion 
which he cannot control. He proclaims his love in no uncertain terms 
and we are justified in our inference that he followed her every- 
where until, finding a suitable occasion, he forced her to do his bid- 
ding. The eighth sonnet, which represents the “‘contadinella’’ weep- 
ing, must have been inspired by that event, for the poet, addressing 
himself to Love, exclaims: 

Amor, ch’ amare lagrime fur quelle 

Che quai candide perle in minio ascose; 

O fresche brine st vermiglie rose, 

Cadean tra guance colorite, e belle? 


Tu, che meco eri allhor; Ta ch’ A vedelle 
Mi scorgesti, onde ’l cor pieta mi rose, 
Di quanto, da duol fatte rugiadose, 
Fiammeggiasser le mie due fide stelle: 


Com’ Honesta, e Bellezza al chiaro viso 
Fesser, scherzando con le gratie intorno, 
Il pianto dolce, e ’1 lamentar soaue! 


Ta il di signor, ch’io si da me diuiso 
Restai, che trema ancor |’anima, e paue 
Quando A quel di con la memoria torno.” 

In contrast to this, the two sonnets that follow are extremely bit- 
ter in tone, and we suspect that the young woman either refused or 
was forbidden to continue the adventure. The poet himself, dis- 
tressed over her embarrassing condition and troubled by his con- 
science, confesses that: 


Gionto da sommo bene A doglie estreme, 
Misero piango il mio sfrenato ardire." 


And yet, with the approach of spring, hoping perhaps to obtain her 
forgiveness, he recovered somewhat from his dejection, and in the 
first sestina of the collection, which he composed early in 1566, he 
celebrates nature’s rejuvenation. Although he complains of her re- 
fusal to see him, he protests an undying love for her, and promises 
to immortalize her in his poetry. Thereupon, in a number of sonnets, 
1 EF sgombrando ogni vile inutil salma 
Pd me, di rozzo, e stolto, accorto, e saggio 
Far con la vista sua pit’ che ’! sol chiara. (Torelli, Rime amorose, p. 1b, 
son. “Qual denso oscuro humor ne |’aere auolto.’’) 
12 Torelli, Rime amorose, p. 3a. 


18 Jbid., p. 3b, son. “‘Cantai mentre A l’ardente mio desire.’”’ Cf. Petrarch, 
canz. ‘‘Nel dolce tempo de la prima etade,”’ v. 143. 
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in which the imitation of either Dante or Petrarch is evident, he 
praises her in the most flattering terms, particularly in the descrip- 
tion of her dazzling eyes. 

His relations with the contadina were interrupted in a more de- 
finitive manner by a trip he was requested to take in the retinue of 
Duke Ottavio Farnese, who in the spring of 1566 left for Brussels in 
order to be present at the wedding of his famous son Alexander and 
Donrg Maria of Portugal. His journey was not a happy one, be- 
cause, as he relates: 


De |’ usato ben priuo, e di duol pieno, 
Mesto e misero v0, ch’ aspro, e seluaggio 
Trouo ogni luoco; 


He had hoped that on seeing new countries and new faces his mind 
would be distracted. On the contrary, as he receded from Parma and 
his stay in Flanders was prolonged, his attachment for the girl in- 
creased. In one of his better sonnets he says: 


Credea lontan da vostri ardenti rai 
Temprar la fiamma che mi strugge il core; 
E trouar qualche tregua al gran dolore 
Ond’io non spero hauer pace giamai: 


Ma sento (lasso) raddoppiarsi i guai, 

Ne pur un poco rallentar |’ ardore: 

Perd mia debil forza, e ’1 gran valore 
Vostro conosco, e quanto in van sperai;'® 


Suspecting for the first time that his inconsiderate behavior may 
have alienated her affection, he is remorseful for the harm he may 
have done her, and passing into a melancholy state, he transforms 
her from a rustic peasant into a virtuous, supernatural creature, 
whose eyes can save him from darkness and death. 


Fidi specchi, ou’ Amore ogni pensiero 
Inuisibile altrui chiaro 4 me mostra: 
Occhi, pregio maggior de |’ eta nostra, 
Che s’ orna sol del vostro raggio altero: 


In voi luce; per voi me scalda il vero 
Lume del cielo; & da la luce vostra 

Nasce il desio, che co ’] mortal mio giostra, 
E mi scorge per destro erto sentiero: 


Per voi da |’ onde son del pianger sorto; 
Esco per voi da le tenebre mie; 
E fuggo la prigion di morte, e d’ ira; 


“4 Thid., p. 5b, son. ‘La, doue a i colli ameni il freddo Rheno.”’ Cf. Petrarch, 
canz. ‘Si é debile il filo a cui s’attene’’, vv. 33 and 104. 
1% Tbid., p. 6a. 
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Voi per me foste stella, e naue, e porto, 
Conforto, liberta, la vita, e ’l die: 
Felice |’ alma che per voi sospira." 

However, let us not think for a moment that Torelli’s love has be- 
come truly platonic, since even before his return from Brussels he 
complained of the girl’s recalcitrance to his desires. Moreover, upon 
his arrival at Parma, and without any previous indication of change 
in attitude, he composed a scathing sonnet, in which she is called 
“fredda,”’ “dura,” “fugace,’”’ and “‘superba.’’!” We find the reason 
for this outburst in the last line, where we are informed that the 
contadina has consented to be the “victim of an ugly goatherd.’”’ We 
suspect that the unfortunate creature, taking advantage of his ab- 
sence, sought refuge in the legal state of matrimony. Our belief in 
this regard is corroborated by the following verses, in which the poet 
indignantly cries out that henceforth: 


Giaccian senz’ arme i pargoletti Amori, 
Poi che con vil pastor gionta é colei, 
Che potea legge impor A gli alti Dei."* 


The last line is amusing to say the least. Torelli, of course, could 
well consider himself one of the “‘lofty gods,”’ since he belonged to a 
very ancient family, was held in high favor by his prince, possessed 
some literary talent, and was endowed with a handsome and digni- 
fied appearance.'® He must have realized, however, that socially the 
goatherd ranked no lower than the contadina whom he, a Count of 
Montechiarugolo, pursued so relentlessly. Certainly he would not 
have consented to honor her with his name, nor would such a step 
have been condoned by Duke Ottavio. And the young woman, pos- 
sibly under pressure from her parents, wisely accepted the hand of 
one who provided her with a roof and at least a semblance of protec- 
tion. 

Torelli’s love for the woman must have been quite genuine, for, 
despite her marriage, he continued to celebrate her in his poetry. 
Her eyes, he tells us, still have the same power over him, and he feels 





% Ibid., p. 9b. Cf. Petrarch, canz. “Gentil mia donna, i’ veggio,’’ vv. 1—-15- 

17 Ibid., p. 1la, son. “‘O pid d’un aspro scoglio fredda, e dura.”’ Cf. Petrarch» 
son. “I] mio adversario, in cui veder solete,”’ and madrigal “Non al suo 
amante pil Diana piacque.”’ 

18 Tbid; p. 11a, son. “‘chinino i colli le superbe fronte.”’ 

19 When Torelli’s wife died in 1591, Stefano Guazzo wrote of him as fol- 
lows: “Delle qualita sue non dird altro, poiché sapete tutti, com’ egli sia 
privilegiato di persona, d’ aspetto, di leggiadria et di maniere, che lo rendono 
riguardevole al mondo per uno de’ pid belli et pid gratiosi Cavalieri del- 
l’ Europa. .. .”” (Quoted by Affd, op. cit., p. 279.) 
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deeply depressed whenever she leaves the city, probably to ac- 
company her husband to the sheepfold. Convinced, however, that 
the liaison cannot be renewed, he tries in vain to erase her from his 
mind. Imitating one of Petrarch’s better-known sonnets, he com- 
pares himself to a bird caught in a net: 


Vago augelletto, che leggiero, e sciolto 
Fra verdi frond’ in queste piagge staui; 
E mentre solo in pace errando andaui 
Doue temeui men, qui fosti colto, 


Se ben di libertate il pregio tolto 

Mesto ti vedi, e ’] fine estremo paui; 
Pur consolar ti puon, se i miei pil graui 
Affanni sai, com’ io tue voci ascolto: 


Ch’ a la rete, oue tu contra tua voglia 
Cadesti incauto, io pronto al mio mal corsi, 
E in pid cruda prigione ogni hor mi giaccio, 


Ne poi che del mio mal tardi m’ accorsi, 
Tentai fuggir, ne cerco uscir del laccio, 
Ma chiamo morte sol, che me ne scioglia.”° 


At times his distress is beyond description. In one sonnet he com- 
pares himself to a pilot who is driven from port by a storm and on 
losing sight of the beacon turns pale with fear.” And in another he 
reiterates his determination to make her famous even though the at- 
tempt may bring him to an early death: 


Bench’ io sia quasi gia di viuer stanco, 
Son perd d’ amar voi fermato ogni hora 
E quando poi di queste membra fora 
Sard, voglio che sopra un marmo bianco, 


Il vostro nome A mia morte s’ ascriua.” 


Oppressed by melancholy, he often goes beyond the city walls, to 
wander in the woods, in the fields, in the most deserted places. Seat- 
ed at the edge of a cliff, or reclining on the green grass, he thinks 
about the woman who is no longer his and bursts into copious tears: 


Io mi consumo, come al vento nebbia; 
E come neue, mi risoluo in pioggia.”* 


Such outpourings of grief, however, are usually followed by pe- 
riods of relative tranquillity, during which the poet tries to console 





20 Torelli, op. cit., p. 15a. Cf. Petrarch, son. ‘‘Vago augelletto che cantando 


” 


vai. 
% [bid., p. 17a, son. “Qual suol stanco nocchier prender conforto.”’ 


2 Ibid., p. 17b, son. ‘‘Chiudete a gli humil miei tanti lamenti.’’ Cf. Pe- 
trarch, son. “Io non fu’ d’ amar voi lassato unquanco.”’ 
*3 Tbid., p. 16b, canz. “‘Deh potessi io con doloroso stile.”’ 


& 
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himself with the thought that, even if his love is not requited, his is a 
noble, spiritual feeling, experienced only by the gods, and that it is 
far better to sigh for the contadinella, who 


Tra le Donne qua git riluce tanto, 
E sola tiene di bellezza il vanto,™ 


than to enjoy the favors of an ordinary woman. 

Failing in his attempt to forget the peasant woman, he turns his 
love for her over and over in his mind, until he makes it purely sub- 
jective, entirely independent of her physical existence. In a number 
of poems towards the end of the first part of the collection, the goat- 
herd’s wife is transformed into a celestial creature, who inspires in 
the poet a platonic admiration not unlike that found in the school of 
the ‘Dolce stil nuovo.”’ The following sonnet might well have been 
written by a member of that school. 

Quant’ ha del pellegrino, e del gentile 
L’ oscuro, pigro, vil nostro intelletto, 


Tutto tiene d’ Amor, che di si humile 
Alto, e nobil lo rende, e ’| fa perfetto: 


Amor, che come frondi, e fior |’ Aprile, 
Caste voglie, e pensier desta nel petto, 
Moue la lingu’ altrui, regge lo stile, 
Per gir cantando pari al caro oggetto. 


Amor in puro cor, saggio, e pudico, 
S’ asside, e quiui la pharetra spende, 
D’ ogni basso desio auer sario antico: 


E in duo begli occhi piacer tanto accende, 
Che |’ alma scorta dal bel lume amico 
Rimette |’ ali, & fin al ciel s’ estende.*® 


In other compositions, and specifically in the narrative in ottava 
rima at the end of the first part, Torelli imagines that the contadina 
has risen to the Third Heaven, whence she speaks to him for the 
first time. In a lengthy sermonizing discourse, she reminds him that 
God did not endow her with physical charms in order to inflame him 
with a guilty passion, but to direct his thoughts to the infinite bless- 
edness of Paradise. To convert him the more easily to a religious life, 
she enumerates the tortures of Hell, after which she advises him to 
cease writing amorous poetry and to devote his weak talent to the 


* Ibid., p. 20b, canz. ‘‘Fuggendo un giorno tutt’ altre persone.” The same 
thought occurs several times in Petrarch, particularly in son. ‘Fera stella, 


se ’l cielo ha forza in noi.”’ 
% Jbid., p. 33a. Cf. Petrarch, canz. “Gentil mia donna, i’ veggio.’ 
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56 
glory of God; and God, as a reward, will grant him a seat beside her 
own. The poet then concludes as follows: 


Cosi il mio lungo affanno disacerba 

Per via non trita; e dietr’ 4 se mi mena, 
Doue congionto con la par sua stella 
Risplender la vedrd pit che mai bella.* 


Such noble sentiments, however, plagiarized for the most part 
from preceding poets, are not felt deeply by Torelli. He is neither 
Dante nor Petrarch, and the peasant of whom he sings does not bear 
comparison with Beatrice or Laura. His love is of a more earthly 
type. In spite of his platonic verse, he is attracted only by the phys- 
ical qualities of the contadina. He complains continually that for 
thirteen years he has sighed for her in vain. Finally, despairing of 
ever obtaining what he considers a just reward for his literary labors, 
he rebels against her adamantine honesty and offers his heart to a 
more appreciative lady: 


Ahi sorga un giusto sdegno, e le profonde 
Radici suella del mio van desio; 
E ’1 mal gradito Amor riuolga altroue: 


E queste viste leggiadrette, e noue 
Sian preda al tempo, e queste treccie bionde 
Restin sepolte ne |’ eterno oblio.?” 


On reading these lines we suspect that Torelli has already decided 
to marry the pope’s niece, to give up writing mediocre verses, and to 
dedicate his efforts to more serious subjects, as befitted a cardinal’s 
brother-in-law. Addressing himself for the last time to the mother of 
his natural son, symbolized by Love, he says: 


Porro fin qui a lo stil, che farti honore 
Solea, qui appendero la dolce cetra.?8 


Such is the story of Torelli’s love affair as related in the Rime amo- 
rose. At first he was inspired by a true experience, but later, when his 
passion was not requited, he idealized it and, losing direct contact 
with life, he was forced to resort to literary models. Thus he began to 
pilfer conceits, similes, and entire verses from the school of the 
“Dolce stil nuovo.’”’ However, his immediate model was Petrarch. 
If space permitted, it could be shown by appropriate quotations 
that many of his compositions are servile adaptations of Petrarch’s 
poems. The general outline of the Rime amorose resembles that of 


*% Jbid., p. 43b. Cf. Petrarch, canz. “Quando il soave mio fido conforto.” 
27 Tbid., p. 31b, son. ‘‘A voi ne gli occhi il core, e ne la fronte.”’ 
28 Tbid., p. 31b, son. “S’ al mio seruir, s’ al terzo decimo anno.” 
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the Canzoniere, and the leggiadra contadinella behaves very much 
like the daughter of Audibert de Noves. Both have a fair complexion 
and golden curls, both are married, and both are indifferent to their 
lovers. Their eyes, moreover, are described in identical terms, such 
as: “pungenti e chiari rai,”’ “chiari lumi,” “luci liete, beate, altiere e 
belle,” “‘pregio maggior dell’ eta nostra,” “lume del cielo,”’ ‘“‘almo 
splendore,” “lumi ardenti,” and “ardenti rai.’’ Finally both are 
raised to the Heaven of Venus, whence they urge their admirers to 
turn their thoughts to God. Pomponio Torelli, then, is not a pro- 
found thinker, and his poetry is imitative rather than original. 
Nevertheless, in his lifetime he was esteemed an excellent lyric poet, 
and, although we cannot agree with the exaggerated praise heaped 
upon him by his contemporaries, he deserves more consideration 
than he has so far received. 
ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 


Boston College 











NOTES ON THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
(1738) 


fern Art of Conversation’ is the title given by its anonymous 
“translator” to the second English version of Stefano Guazzo’s 
La Civil conversatione (1574). Besides being an extremely rare work, 
the book is of other interest to the student of manners and letters. 
In the first place, it is not really a translation at all but, as I shall 
demonstrate, an unabashed piratical paraphrase of the first English 
translation, that of George Pettie (Bks. I-III, 1581). Secondly, it is 
a late, perhaps the latest,? pre-modern issue of a work once enor- 
mously popular and influential on the continent*® and in England. 
Thirdly, it contains a number of inserted Boccaccian (and other) 
tales apparently not hitherto noticed. Inasmuch as the only extend- 
ed discussion‘ of the work is both misleading and incomplete, and 
copies of the original are hard to come by,’ the following notes may 
prove welcome to readers of [talica. 

A glance at the critical pronouncements of Sir Edward Sullivan 
upon this work® will suggest the deficiencies of his edition. ‘“The 
‘Proem’,”’ says Sir Edward, “is cut down a good deal.” Since the 
“Proeme”’ in the reprint of Pettie’s translation occupies exactly two 
full pages (pp. 13-15) of print, and the ‘‘Preface”’ to the 1738 trans- 
lation covers pp. ili-iv, it is difficult to see that ‘‘a good deal’’ has 
been cut out. Again, we read in Sir Edward’s account that the ‘‘au- 
thor... evidently made large use of Pettie’s version, for he fre- 
quently adopts his actual words, and without any acknowledg- 





1 The / Art / of / Conversation. / In Three Parts. ... / Written Origi- 
nally in Jtalian, by M. Stephen Guazzo. Translated / formerly into French, 
and now into English. / London: / Printed for J. Brett, at the Golden Ball, 
opposite St. Clement’s Church in / the Strand. MDCCXXXVIII. 

2 A recent catalogue (No. 503 [1928], pp. 322-23) of Maggs Bros., London 
booksellers, lists an edition of The Art of Conversation for 1788—perhaps a 


misreading for 1738. 
3 Cf. M. Magendie, La Politesse mondaine (Paris, Alcan, n.d.), passim, 


esp. pp. 323-330. 

‘ That of Sir Edward Sullivan in the Introduction to his reprint (Tudor 
Translations, Ser. 2, Vols. VII-VIII: London, 1925) of the Pettie-Young 
Civile Conversation, 

5 T. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, 
1920), p. 388, notes that the copy in the British Museum has been misplaced 
for years. I have used the copy in the Library of the University of Chicago 
(formerly Edward Dowden’s). 

6 Op. cit., p. XXXv. 
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ment.’’’ But this leaves room for the inference that there is at least 
some originality in the translation. I shall attempt to show that 
there is none. 

A passage chosen at random reveals the normal relations between 
the original, Pettie, and the 1738 translation. Pettie is generally 
close to the literal wording of the original—as close, that is, as his 
admitted use of a French intermediary (plus corrections from the 
Italian revised edition of 1580) will permit. The translator of the 
1738 version is seldom so c!nse to the original and is nearly always, 
even in the minutiae of faulty spelling and mistranslation, as well as 
in peculiarities of punctuation, patently an expanded or condensed 
rifacimento of Pettie. 

Original (ed. 1589): Dall’altra parte, noi huomini del secolo, che habbiamo 


piu occasione di peccare, debbiamo considerare, che Iddio ci ha date le 
rose accompagnate con le spine, e’] mele con l’api, & ci ha concesso |’in- 


tendiméto della qualita, & della differenza loro. Et se ben non si puo vol- 
gere occhio, che non vegga, né orecchi che non oda, come voi dite, delle 


cose, che ci impediscono la dritta strada, nd si dee percio smarrire |’anima 








Christiana, anzi si ha da ricordare di quella sentenza, 


Ogni agio porta seco il suo disagio . . 


Pettie 


On the other side, wee secular men 
which have more inticements to do 
amisse, must consider that God hath 
given us Roses beset with thornes, 
the sweete with the sower, and hath 
given us understanding to discerne 
their qualities and difference. And 
though it were so that (as you say) 
a man can neither see nor heare the 
thing, which maketh not the right 
way to salvation rugged and uneasie, 
yet for all that, a good Christian 
ought not to stray out of it, but to 
have in minde this saying, That 
everie commoditie, bringeth with it 
a discommoditie (I, 29). 


- (p. 128). 
173! 

On the other hand, we Laymen are 
more exposed to the Allurements of 
Vice, and should consider, that the 
Favours and Blessings of Providence, 
are like Roses beset with Thorns, 
have a Mixture of the Sweet and the 
Sour; but we should be thankful that 
God has given us an Understanding 
to distinguish their Qualities and Dif- 
ference. And tho’ it were, as you sup- 
pose, that a Man meets with nothing 
in the World, but what makes his 
Way to Salvation rugged and uneasy; 
yet that will not be a sufficient Rea- 
son for a good Christian to seclude 
himself entirely from it, but still to 
remember that Saying, That there is 
no Convenience without its Inconven- 
tence (p. 16). 


Virtually the entire book could be subjected with equal pertinence 


to the same treatment. 


Even more revealing is a check of Pettie’s omissions against those 
of the anonymous translator. The latter has not included everything 


7 Idem. 
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in Pettie, although he has made some gratuitous insertions; but he 
has not included any part of the original omitted by Pettie. A thorough 
comparison shows identical omissions throughout.* One glaring 
omission from the 1738 translation, as from Pettie, is that of the en- 
tire Fourth Book. Both translators allege impertinence and frivolity 
of treatment as grounds fer the omission*’—a censure of Book IV in 
which the modern reader will probably not concur. Still another 
indication that the 1738 translator was following the text of Pettie is 
the inclusion—pointless for the eighteenth century—of Pettie’s one 
extended addition to the text of Guazzo, his surreptitiously inserted 
panegyric of Queen Elizabeth.'° 

Minor details exhibit on every hand the dependence and general 
ineptitude of the eighteenth-century translator. His sophomorish 
transcription of Pettie, for example, is betrayed in the reproduction, 
literaliter, of a name misread by Pettie."' In another place Pettie 
writes 

Let Sea men speake of windes, 
of beeves herdes that them keepe; 


the 1738 translator, carelessly overlooking a v, makes nonsense of the 


passage: 
Of Winds let Sailors chat; 
And Herdsmen talk of Bees. 


Missing the allusion, he renders Pettie’s “‘the Poet Mantuan’”’ (III, 
8) as “the Mantuan Poet” (p. 193). Again, probably through hasty 
mistaking of the old long §, he turns Pettie’s phrase ‘‘amongest the 
Caspians”’ (III, 66) into ‘‘amongst the Calpians”’ (p. 237). Among 
other trifling differences are his occasional variations in the phrasing 
of proverbial matter and a single instance (p. 105) in which he unad- 
visedly translates a sentence left Italian by Pettie (II, 134). 

Of the verse in the 1738 translation Sir Edward Sullivan says that 





8’ F.g., Pettie (I, 94-95) omits three separate passages from the original; 
1738 (pp. 73-74) makes the same omission. Again, p. 85, 1738 omits the ma- 
terial left out by Pettie (I, 108). Without attempting a complete record, I 
note the following identical omissions: 


Pettie, II, 159 (two pp. in original) 1738, p. 123 
II, 204 157 

II, 237, 238, 239 177, 178, 179 
III, 14 198 


* 1738, p. 187; Pettie, Introduction, ad fin. 

10 Pettie, II, 201-202; 1738, pp. 154-155. 

™ Guazzo (ed. 1589), p. 21>, “‘Alemanni’’; Pettie, I, 43, “‘Almanni’’; 1738, 
p. 28, “‘Almannus.”’ 

2 Pettie, II, 149; 1738, p. 116. Italics mine. 
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the ‘‘renderings . . . are, as a rule superior to those of Pettie, but 
some of them are too obviously taken from the original transla- 
tion.’’’ But it is doubtful that the translator saw the originals at all. 
His method, rather, was merely to render in his own words and 
meter the gist of Pettie’s translation—a gain in smoothness, perhaps, 
but a further remove from the original. Typical is the following: 


Mentre quest’ occhi lieti, 
Si pascon della dolce amata vista 
Del bel vostro leggiadro, & santo viso; 
Ecco |’anima trista 
Tosto s’auuede, che da lei diuiso 
E il vostr’alto pensiero: 
Ond’io posso ben dire, & dird il vero, 
Che date, 6 Margherita, 
Morte in vn pito a |’alma, e a gli occhi vita. 
(Guazzo, p. 27*) 


While that these cheereful eyes 
fed on the wished sight, 
Of your faire sweete and heavenly face, 
Behold my heavy spright 
Soone sawe your thoughts to swarve 
from myne, whereby I say, 
At once you give my eyes great life 
and quyte my heart doe slay. 
(Pettie, I, 51) 


While these fond Eyes of Mine behold 
The Heav’nly Glories of the Face, 
My Heart strait feels an icy Cold, 
And ev’ry blooming Hope decays. 
Those sparkling Beams that glow in Thine, 
To these poor Eyes new Life impart; 
And yet, so strangely do they shine! 
Their frigid Rays have froze my Heart. 
(1738, p. 35) 


Further comparison of more lengthy pieces in The Art of Conver- 
sation with those in Pettie and in the original reveals similar treat- 
ment.' In the shorter passages the 1738 translator does not bother 
to paraphrase but simply takes over Pettie’s lines. This he does in at 
least four instances; and once he renders a couplet (p. 20) in a 
fashion that suggests Pope’s Odyssey"* in addition to Pettie. 


13 Op. cit., p. XXXV. 

4 Cf. Pettie, I, 59—1738, p. 41; Pettie, II, 135—1738, p. 106; Pettie, II, 
187 (an 18-line fragment from Menander)—1738, pp. 144-145; Pettie, II, 
240—1738, p. 180; Pettie, III, 9—1738, p. 194. 

16 Pettie, II, 177—1738, p. 137; Pettie, III, 39—1738, p. 217; Pettie, III, 
104—1738, p. 266; Pettie, III, 112—1738, p. 277. 

1% Cf. Bk. I, ll. 5-6. 
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His several renderings of verses quoted by Guazzo from Dante, 
like the rest of his verse ‘‘translations,’’ have the merit neither of 
accuracy nor of great beauty. The longest of them!’ is here repro- 
duced rather as a curiosity of heroic-couplet vapidity than as a wor- 
thy rendering of Dante: 


If Men would watch how Nature is inclin’d, 
The Bent of Genius, and the Turn of Mind; 
Heroic Worthies soon would grace the Age, 
And noble Deeds our Eyes and Ears engage: 
But now the Youth, whom Wars and Battles please, 
Is made a Priest, and sinks in Sloth and Ease. 
A Crown we see some mighty Monarch wear, 
Whom Nature meant a Wrangler at the Bar. 
(1738, p. 222) 


Of more interest are the sundry tales and facezie added by The Art 
of Conversation to the original Pettie-Guazzo. These do not always 
reflect the most exquisite taste; and it is not without humor that 
some of them should be drawn from Boccaccio, whose tales Guazzo 
considered rather strong meat for women readers.'® But, as we shall 
see, not all the ascriptions to Boccaccio are to be relied upon. 

The first inserted jest, a slightly briefer English version of which 
appears as No. 15 of the anonymous Certaine Conceyts & Ieasts 
(1609),'® where it is probably borrowed from a continental jest-book, 
is found at p. 10: 


I can’t help thinking my Case somewhat like that of a poor Fellow, who 
walking through a Village with a Gun on his Shoulder, a huge Mastiff Cur 
ran so fiercely at him, that to avoid being torn to Pieces, he was forced to 
shoot him; for which the Owner of the Dog immediately apprehending him, 
carried him before a Judge, charging him with having killed his Servant, that 
defended his Life, his House, and Goods, and therefore demanded Justice. 
The Judge being more inclined to favour the Plaintiff, who was his Friend, 
Neighbor, and Acquaintance, very severely reprimanded the poor Fellow, 
and ordered him to Jail. That would be hard indeed, replied the poor Man, 
to punish me for killing a Dog in Defence of my own Life, which, I presume, 
is more valuable than a thousand Curs. Sirrah, Sirrah, said the Judge, you 
should have turned the Butt-End of your Gun, and not the Muzzle; and so 
the Dog’s Life had been saved, and you in no Danger. True, Sir, replied the 
Fellow, if the Dog had turned his Tail, and not bit me with his Teeth, we had 
both parted without Damage to either. 


One of the facezie included in Guazzo-Pettie and reproduced in 


17 Paradiso, VIII, 142-148. Other Dantean passages occur on pp. 120 
(Pettie, II, 154) and 137 (Pettie, II, 177). 

18 Civil conversatione, p. 228°. 

1° Reprinted by W. C. Hazlitt in his Shakespeare Jest-Books, I1I (London, 
1864). 
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The Art of Conversation is the ridiculous tale?® of a hunter who, see- 
ing a blind boar being led about by holding between his teeth the 
tail of an accommodating younger boar, fired a bullet which severed 
the tail, and was thereupon enabled, holding the tail himself, to lead 
the blind boar home and dispatch him at his convenience. The yarn is 
repeated in Chapter III of The Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen, and it may well be that Raspe, an expert in filching (he is 
known to have borrowed from Castiglione), is in this point indebted 
to The Art of Conversation. 

One fairly lengthy tale ascribed to Boccaccio appears on pp. 23 
24. It is not discoverable in the Decameron nor—in exactly this form 
—in any other work known to me.” Since it is representative of the 
anonymous adapter’s language, poor taste, and mediocre story-tell- 
ing ability, it is a pity that lack of space precludes its reproduction 
here. The tales actually retold from Boccaccio, in loose and consider- 
ably abbreviated form, are three. The longest of these (pp. 43-48) is 
a six-page retelling of the first tale in the Decameron. The other two 
(pp. 75-77, 151-152) are somewhat briefer versions of Day VI, Novel 
4, and of Day VI, Novel 1. In no sense could any of them be called 
translations. The paraphrasing, in fact, has gone farther with them 
than even with the text of Pettie’s Civile Conversation. 

JOHN LEON LIEVSAY 

Stanford University 





20 Guazzo, p. 57*; Pettie, I, 96; 1738, p. 75. 

21 The general frame, certainly, though not precisely the same details, can 
be found in Straparola’s T'redici piacevoli notti, Night IX, Tale 4, and in No. 
X XI of Bonaventure des Periers’ Nouvelles. Probably a closer version exists 
somewhere. 

2 Cf. the version of this tale in Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie, ed. J. O. 
Halliwell (Shakespeare Soc.: London, 1844), pp. 78-81. 








RICCARDO BACCHELLI 


HE third volume of Riccardo Bacchelli’s trilogy Il mulino del Po 

is being published serially this spring in the Nuova Antologia. The 
first two have already met with the approval of the critics and have 
been received with real enthusiasm in some quarters. The London 
Times for example (Jan. 20, 1940) refers to the ‘‘epic”’ quality of the 
writing in the second volume La miseria viene in barca, and goes on 
to speak of the ‘‘author’s remarkable talent.’”’ And indeed the trilogy 
has in its conception both depth and breadth; it will challenge com- 
parison with the social novels of Ferrero of another generation and 
certainly reveals great scholarship to say nothing of industry some- 
what unusual in these days of short novels and brief psychological 
studies “‘alla francese.”’ I quote the Times with particular reason for 
up to now while Bacchelli has been sufficiently well known in Italy 
he has not had much recognition abroad. Indeed even in Italy there 
has been some hesitation about him and much discussion over 
whether he is primarily a creative writer, an essayist or a historian. 
With the conclusion of the Mulino trilogy there will be a large cor- 
pus of writing available for study and it may be that some of the 
critics will be willing to concedehim more than they have in the past. 
Certainly he has been writing long enough and has produced works 
of sufficient interest to merit our attention. (A brief bibliography will 
be found at the end of these pages.) It would be perhaps only fair to 
the author to suspend judgment on his trilogy until we see what the 
last volume brings us but it would seem that the time has come when 
a consideration of Bacchelli’s work in general would not be out of 
place in the pages of [talica. From his first success Lo sa il tonno 
(1928) to the present he has been an original writer and if his gifts 
are not those of the conventional romanziere that may be all to the 
good considering the state of the romanzo today. In what follows I 
shall try to consider his work as a whole and to do justice to his many 
virtues. 

Up to the present I think it should be said that Bacchelli has been 
really preeminent as a stylist. Certainly, outside of one or two Tus- 
cans, Papini and Cicognani for example, his is the first name that 
comes to mind when we think of modern writers especially notewor- 
thy for style. It is difficult to analyze the elements of a thing as indi- 
vidual as style but it may be pointed out that Bacchelli’s style is 
very rhythmic with an easy musical cadence and long periods; 
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legato one might almost say in contrast to the staccato of Papini. It is 
perhaps more poetic than forceful; more suited to description than 
to narration, but it is certainly both very beautiful and highly in- 
dividual. In questions of this sort an ounce of illustration is worth a 
pound of discussion; let us then choose a characteristic paragraph. 
Almost any of his books will supply us with a number of good exam- 
ples—for his style has been very consistent and has suffered little 
change from Lo sa il tonno to Mondo vecchio, sempre nuovo—but it is 
perhaps in Bella Italia that we shall find it at its best. The following 
paragraph, for example: 


Era un paese bello ed agiato, posto fra un crocicchio di quattro grandi vie 
bianche e il ponte nuovo di cemento, bianco e snello da un argine all’altro, 
che aveva sostituito la barca; e si chiamava infatti Ponte del Traghetto. I] 
fiume era un affluente del Reno, uno di quei lenti fiumi della Bassa, ai quali 
l’uomo pud mutare il letto coi suoi lavori, tanto é poca la pendenza e incerto il 
corso. Infatti gli idraulici hanno potuto mandare il Reno a sboccare in mare 
invece che nel Po, e se mutassero idea, muterebbero il fiume ancora. 


Or the characteristic description of Peschiera: 

I baluardi che abbraccia, le fosse che colma, gli occhi e gli archi dai quali 
sbocca, dove nell’empito delle strette si turba di larghi vortici smaglianti 
l’andar pieno e intiero del fiume, tutta la veneta fortezza di Peschiera ha color 
di cotto, di bruno e rosso bel mattone, ornato di lapidi e di stemmi e di vecchi 
marml. 

These long periods, flowing and graceful but devoid of padding or 
unessential rhetoric, are worthy of the adjective classic. Not for noth- 
ing does Bacchelli insert in one of the last chapters of Lo sa il tonno 
a beautiful invocation to Virgil, “il pid florido e affettuoso e musico 
descrittore di fondi e di rive’; and such passages may well be re- 
garded as justifying the best hopes of the Strapaese group to which 
Bacchelli belonged. Indeed it might well be said, parentheticaily, 
that Bacchelli has been remarkably faithful to the spirit of that little 
group of the twenties which had for their principle ‘“‘un ideale d’arte 
classicista e tradizionalista, imbevuta di antichi spiriti regionali.’”! 

But more than a stylist Bacchelli is a philologist, more precisely a 
philologue. He is a lover of words, not in the sense that D’Annunzio 
and his followers were, but a lover of exact words, words that have 
accurate concrete meaning, “mots justes.’’ One can trace to this love 
of words some of the more important aspects of his art. Galletti for 
example remarks on the detailed account of mechanical operations of 
the miller in the Mulino del Po.? This may of course be an indication 


1 Pellizzi: Lettere italiane del nostro secolo, p. 395. 
2 Galletti: Jl novecenio, n. 602. 


. 
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of the passion for accurate realistic detail which all respectable his- 
torical novelists have had since the days of Walter Scott, but it may 
equally well be the philologian’s delight in the discovery of a new 
and precise vocabulary. Certainly in Lo sa il tonno the vocabulary is 
as much a part of the fun as the gentle irony that colors the book. I 
cannot resist quoting a specimen: 

Io sono imperator di questi granchi, disse Rigirone mostrando i quattro 


sudditi. 

Facile é da spiegarsi, senza che tonno e pescespada prendan il granchio di 
chieder spiegazioni, com’era andata. I partiti e le lotte civili fra granchi, quasi 
come fra italiani dei Comuni e dei Principati, avevan seguito la loro legge e 
il loro destino. Ai risoluti eran seguiti gli esagerati, ai violenti i sanguinari, ai 
feroci i selvatici, agli indocili gli incontentabili. Lotte immani aveva dovuto 
sostenere Rigirone contro capipopolo e mestatori di cui i pit celebri erano 
stati Rampichino, Rampicante, Raffaraffa, Trentazampini detto Chiappaog- 
nicosa, e Rambercione il Pazzo. Li aveva tutti debellati ed uccisi dando 
terribili esempi. Ma a certi termini l’immanita del castigo e la crudelta del 
pericolo par che accendano e spronino ferocia e temerita. Cosi Rigirone aveva 
potuto proclamarsi imperatore e ristabilir la pace, ma i granchi, di mille e 
mille, s’eran ridotti quei quattro. 


There have been generations in Italian literary history when such 
a mastery of vocabulary and style as our author possesses would 
have been considered sufficient “‘pregio” to rank the writer very 
highly indeed without looking for any additional powers. For it can 
be seen that with this word skill, in which the Tuscans excel but in 
which such non-Tuseans as Boiardo and Manzoni were also pre- 
eminent, allied to a gift for really poetic descriptions, every page of 
Bacchelli will have some charm for the sensitive reader. But ours are 
for the world and for world literature hard, practical times. Indeed 
in the political world we are assured that Italy is the leading realist. 
Style is not enough, form is not enough. What then are the “‘realis- 
tic” gifts of Bacchelli? What does he think, what does he write for? 
What does he create? In a word, what of the content of his work? 

Here we are on rather uncertain ground. We shall have to begin 
with negatives. For what strikes one first in viewing the work of our 
author “‘in toto” is his reluctance to deal with the world as it is. Lo 
sail tonno is frankly satire; to a great extent so is La cittd degli aman- 
ti (always excepting the magnificent reporting of Caporetto, which is 
however pure description again). And the framework of the satire is 
in both cases out of the real world; it is true that there are many re- 
marks about the world we live in but they are made by creatures 
who are not of it, by the tonno or by the embittered hero of La 
cittd degli amanti. The more solid works are historical; Il Diavolo al 
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Pontelungo, Il mulino del Po are safely petrified in history. Even 
Bella [talia consists of selections that are either purely descriptive or 
that give us tales and anecdotes of an Italy that has long since ceased 
to exist. Jride is the nearest thing to an attempt to deal with the 
psychology and relationships of the contemporary world, and its 
characters are unconvincing, its structure unsound. Of course this 
evasion of the real world is often a significant part of an artist’s per- 
sonality but in the case of Bacchelli it is rather hard to find the ex- 
planation. It is curious that although he speaks fondly of the good 
old days he does not present them as particularly delightful. Rather 
than writing of the heroes of the Risorgimento who offer much un- 
touched and fascinating material for the novelist he prefers to de- 
vote two volumes to Bakunin. Again we might expect to find in him 
that type of nostalgic Latin with a deep religious strain, looking 
longingly back to the days when simple faith reigned supreme over 
the hearts of mankind. But that is not the answer either. Jl mulino 
del Po shows no particular affection for clericals or reactionaries; and 
as for the individuals portrayed in the stories of Bella Italia they 
are all from the “good old days” and most of them rascals. 

It is here, | think, that we touch upon the weakness of Bacchelli 
as a creative artist. His attitude toward the world about him is one 
of discontent but the discontent has taken no positive line, or where 
it has, it has not been successfully presented by the artist. Conse- 
quently while the scholar is sound and the writer charming the poet 
in Bacchelli is as yet relatively inarticulate. 

I conclude with two perhaps rather daring comparisons. The as- 
pects of Bacchelli’s art which we have discussed suggest a parallel to 
the work of Valle-Inclan, the modern Spanish novelist and poet. The 
same discontent with the present and the same longing for a more 
primitive culture with consequent admiration of the past. With two 
vital differences; the good old times are for Valle-Inclan the good old 
times of Galicia with church and king in unquestioned authority 
and feudalism the ideal social organization. Also Valle-Inclan is pri- 
marily a poet and can accept this world for himself and pass it on to 
his readers through sheer lyric persuasion. But Bacchelli is a critic 
and cannot accept the past unquestioningly and so cannot put into 
his prose the intensity of conviction that would be necessary to win 
the reader—if only emotionally. And the second comparison is even 
more daring; there is much in our novelist that will remind the Ital- 
ian reader of Manzoni. The patience of the historian, the gentle 
irony, the preoccupation with style and above all with words—all 
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this he certainly has in common with the great master of the last 
century. He has yet to acquire the power to give his characters a life 
of their own. Yet they have much in common and I suspect not en- 
tirely by accident. And finally it is fair to remark that Bacchelli is 
still in the prime of life and there is every reason to believe that the 
best of his work is still before him. And what he has already achieved 
has earned for him a secure place in the gallery of contemporary Ital- 


ian writers. 


T. G. BERGIN 


State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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OUTSIDE READING 


NEW method for checking outside reading in foreign language 

classes which has been worked out at De Paul University is re- 

ported by Karola Geiger in the October 1939 number of the Modern 
Language Journal. 

Miss Geiger suggests a list of 25 simple German questions which 
were used in the second semester German classes at De Paul Uni- 
versity. These questions, while they weaken the actual check on the 
outside reading, actually increase the linguistic vulue of a book re- 
port. They deal with three main points: the technicality of the book, 
the contents, and the personal impressions and criticism. Each ques- 
tion is given in three or four different forms, thus making possible a 
variety of expression. 

The use of these questions was found very effective in the German 
classes where it was tried out, and the report states that considerable 
improvement was noted in the compositions of the students. 

I have translated into Italian the questions printed in the Modern 
Language Journal and recommend them to Italian teachers who 
wish to start their pupils thinking and expressing themselves in the 
foreign language as early in their study as possible. 

GAETANO MAssA 


Visiting Professor 
Italian School 
Middlebury College 
Summer School 1940 


DOMANDE 


1. Che libro ha letto (Lei)? (Oppure: avete letto voi?) 
Come si chiama il libro che Lei ha letto? (che avete letto?) 
Che titolo ha il libro che Lei ha letto? (che avete letto?) 
Qual’é il nome del libro che (Lei) ha letto? (che avete letto?) 
2. Chi ha scritto il libro? 
Chi é l’autore del libro? 
Come si chiama |’autore del libro? 
Qual’é il nome dell’autore? 
3. Chi ha pubblicato il libro? 
Chi é l’editore del libro? 
Come si chiama |’editore? 
4. Quando é uscito il libro? 
Quando é stato pubblicato il libro? 
E il libro uscito da un pezzo? 
E il libro uscito di recente? 
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9. 


10. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


ITALICA 


Dov’é uscito fuori il libro? 

Presso chi é uscito (oppure é stato pubblicato) il libro? 

Da quale casa editoriale é stato messo alla luce il libro? 

Come si chiama la casa editrice che ha dato alle stampe il libro? 

Ha il libro illustrazioni? 

E il libro illustrato? 

Chi e che cosa rappresentano le illustrazioni? 

Che cosa significano? 

Sono le illustrazioni riproduzioni di: disegni, quadri, fotografie, schizzi, 
incisioni? 

Contiene il libro un vocabolario, domande ed esercizi? 

E il testo provvisto di un indice delle parole, di domande ed esercizi? 

Ha il libro una prefazione e un’introduzione? 

Di che trattano? 

Ha il libro una dedica? 

A chi é dedicato il libro? 

Per chi é destinato il libro? 

Chi deve leggere il libro? 

E grosso il libro? 

Quante pagine contiene il libro? 

Quante pagine comprendono le domande, gli esercizi e il vocabolario? 


. Contiene il libro soltanto una narrazione, una storia, oppure é una rac- 


colta di parecchie? 


. Di che tratta il libro? 


Che avvenimenti risultano? 

E il contenuto istruttivo, divertevole? 

Qual’é in succinto il contenuto del libro? 

Contiene il libro solamente prosa o anche poesia? 

Vi sono nel libro poesie e canzoni? 

Contiene (esso): descrizioni, conversazioni, scherzi, proverbi e rime? 

E il libro diviso in capitoli? 

Hanno i singoli capitoli delle iscrizioni? 

I capitoli sono numerati, oppure le iscrizioni si riferiscono al contenuto? 

Dove si svolge la storia, l’azione? 

Dov’é la scena? 

Si svolge l’azione: in terra, nella citta, in una data citta, in una cittadina, 
in una grande citta, in pianura, in montagna, in Italia, all’estero? 

In qual’epoca si svolge la storia? 

E fissato il tempo nel quale si svolge la storia? 

Sono indicate le stagioni? le giornate? 

In che secolo si svolge !a storia? 

La storia é posta nel passato o nel presente? 

Si stende la storia per: un breve oppure per un lungo periodo di tempo, 
per un periodo piuttosto lungo, per giorni, per settimane, per mesi, 
per anni, per decenni, per secoli? 

Chi apparisce nella storia, uomini o anche animali? 

Di quanti e di quali personaggi tratta la storia? 

Chi sono i protagonisti, i personaggi secondari? 

Tratta la storia di persone giovani o vecchie? 

E indicata l’eta dei personaggi? 

Che cosa sono i personaggi? l’eroe, l’eroina? 

Che professione esercitano? 

Che occupazione hanno i personaggi? 

Sono gente ricca 0 povera? 
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Appartengono al ceto superiore, inferiore, o medio? 

Quali classi sociali vengono (sono) descritte? 

In che relazioni vivono i personaggi? 

Che lati o avvenimenti della vita pubblica e privata vengono descritti? 

Di quali cose si sente dire sopratutto? 

Qual’é il pensiero dominante? 

Segue l’autore un’idea determinata? 

Ha egli un’intenzione precisa? 

E la maniera di descrivere romantica o realistica? 

Contiene la storia: dialoghi, descrizioni, spiegazioni? Dove? Dove sono i 
passi comici? 

Quali parti sono specialmente impressionanti? Perché? Che luoghi sono 
i pid importanti? 

Dov’é il punto culminante? 

Come finisce il tutto? 

E l’esito, la fine: triste, felice, soddisfacente, non soddisfacente? 

Contiene il tutto indicazioni esatte o generali su: personaggi, avveni- 
menti, scena ed epoca? 

Vi ha il libro recato piacere? 

Vi é piaciuta la storia? 

Avete letto il libro volentieri? 

Siete contento d’aver letto il libro? 

Vorreste leggerlo ancora una volta? 

Che cosa avete imparato di nuovo dallo stesso? 

Secondo voi, qual’é la cosa pil importante e pid preziosa? 

Che cosa ha un valore duraturo per voi, per tutti? 

Era il libro: pesante, leggiero, noioso, divertevole, emozionante, interes- 
sante, istruttivo? 

Raccomandate voi il libro? 

A vostro parere, per quali gradi é il libro specialmente indicato: per il 
grado inferiore, cioé per i principianti, per il grado intermedio, cioé 
per gli avanzati, per il grado superiore, cioé per coloro che sono pid 
progrediti? 

Quanto tempo avete impiegato a leggere il libro? 
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BOOKS 


Cioffari, Vincenzo and Van Horne, John, Raccontini. D. C. Heath 
and Co. (Heath-Chicago Italian Series) 64 pp. ‘33 easy readings 
for the first year—simple stories, human and humorous epi- 
sodes, factual bits on Italian life and culture, well known 
anecdotes of famous Italian men and women.” 

Jones, Maro B. and Bissiri, Armando eds. Grazia Deledda, Marian- 
na Sirca. With introduction, notes, and vocabulary. D. C. 
Heath and Co. 212 pp. “‘The introduction contains an excellent 
preliminary account of Sardinia, and a bibliography of Grazia 
Deledda’s writings.” 

Salvatorelli, Luigi. A Concise History of Italy from Prehistoric Times 
to Our Own Day. Translated by Bernard Miall. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 688 pp. ‘‘The present volume covers 
every phase of Italian history, from the cave-dweller to modern 
Fascism.” 

Silber, Gordon R. The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on Certain of 
Boccaccio’s Lyrics. Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publishing 
Co. vii, 162 pp. Princeton dissertation, 1935, revised. Contents: 
I, Bibliography of the Rime [a review of editions and criticism 
up to date]—Scope and method of the present study. II, Ex- 
ternal evidence for Boccaccio’s knowledge of the Italian works 
of Dante and Petrarch. III, The authentic lyrics of Boccaccio 
in relation to parallels in Dante and Petrarch. Group A, Data- 
ble poems; Group B, Undatable poems. IV, Dante and Boccac- 
cio’s lyrics: conclusion. V, Petrarch and Boccaccio’s lyrics: con- 
clusion. Appendices: I, Boccaccio’s metrical forms. II, Texts [of 
the four least accessible lyrics]. Bibliography. Abbreviations. 
Index to studies of individual lyrics. ‘‘ . . . this study has been 
confined to the 63 lyrics of Boccaccio whose authenticity is un- 


doubted.” 
Singleton, Charles 8. Nuovi canti carnascialeschi del rinascimento. 
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Con un’appendice: Tavola generale dei canti carnascialeschi 
editi ed inediti. Modena, Soc. Tipografica Modenese. 174 pp. A 
volume in the series edited by G. Bertoni: Studi e testi del- 
l’Istituto di Filologia Romanza della R. Universita di Roma. 


ARTICLES 


Allen, D. C. ‘‘The Lapidary of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini.” Jtalica, 


xvi, 1-4. 


Borgese, G. A. ‘Political Creeds and Machiavellian Heresy.” The 


American Scholar, 1x, 31-50. Ancient political science rested on 
7 postulates: 3 ‘‘constants’’—Man is a political animal; Justice 
is desirable; Freedom is desirable—and 4 “‘variables’’—There 
are two sorts of men, slaves and freemen; The state must be of 
limited size; War is inevitable; Virtue finds its reward on earth. 
The 4 ‘‘variables’’ were destroyed by Hellenism, Roman Im- 
perialism and Christianity. Dante contributed the division of 
world-power into temn>ra! and spiritual; Marsilio of Padua the 
substitution of numerc.s lay powers. The 3 ‘“‘constants”’ stood 
until they were modified by Renaissance Machiavellism, of 
which Machiavelli is the symbol rather than the author. This 
outcome represents the long-delayed victory of the sophistical 
criticism voiced as early as Plato’s Republic in which Thrasy- 
machus says that “justice is simply the interest of the stronger” 
and implied in the Aesopic fables where cunning is matched 
against force. Machiavelli like Aesop was an ‘‘under dog,”’ and 
so loved cunning. The whole basis of his system is “‘the single 
assumption that only force and cunning... are the effective 
factors of human action.’”’ He disregarded the important ‘“‘third 
factor,” ‘moral convictions and purpose.”’ The influence he 
ascribed to Fortune was a confession of impotence; the failure 
of his model prince, Cesare Borgia, illustrated the failure of the 
system, according to which man is a political animal but able to 
live only under the sovereignty of the state; justice would be 
desirable if it were attainable; freedom is difficult to achieve and 
almost impossible to preserve. Machiavelli’s modern successors 
have gone further, and all the postulates are destroyed. Man 
need not be a political animal (Nietzsche) ; justice and freedom 
are neither possible nor desirable; the two sorts of men are the 
winner and the defeated; the state should be a world-power; war 
is inevitable and desirable; there is no virtue but energy and 
power. [Of course Machiavelli would say that he deduced the 
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power of force and cunning from contemporary and previous 
history, in which ‘‘moral conviction” made a poor showing. He 
did not believe in cunning without force, and Cesare Borgia 
failed because the death of his father (Fortune) deprived him of 
force. This essay, however, has a stimulating breadth of his- 
torical vision and the characteristic brilliancy of the author.] 

Boughner, Daniel C. “Clizia and Epicoene.”’ PQ, x1x, 89-91. In cer- 
tain respects—certain features of the construction, the charac- 
ter of the hero, the comic situations—Johnson’s Epicoene is 
closer to Machiavelli’s Clizia than to Il Marescalco of Pietro 
Aretino, which may have been the principal source. Both Ital- 
ian plays are more immediate sources than the Casina of Plau- 
tus. 

De Fillippis, Michele. ‘Some Acrostical Revelations.” [talica, xvu, 
5-10. 

Dick, Hugh G. ‘‘Thomas Blundeville’s The True order and Methode 
of wryting and reading Hystories (1574).’”’ The Huntington Li- 
brary Quarterly, 111, 149-170 (January, 1940). A reprint of the 
rare work from a copy in the Huntington Library, preceded by 
a critical account of the treatise, which is a translation or rather 
an Englished summary of Francesco Patrizi’s Della Historia 
Diece Dialoghi (Venice, 1560) and Giacomo Concio’s Delle os- 
servation, et avvertimenti che haver si debbono nel legger delle hi- 
storie. (Ms.) It is “‘the first separately printed treatise in English 
on the art of history.”’ Patrizi’s work had already been trans- 
lated into Latin. Concio was a military engineer, a Protestant 
exile in England, a protégé first of the Earl of Bedford and then 
of Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester. Notes to the text indicate 
the parts of the originals used by Blundeville, the omissions, 
alterations and additions. 

Editorial Comment. ‘‘Books Received: Recent Books.” Jtalica, 
Xvi, 21-24. 

Gillet, Joseph E. “A Note on the Lazarillo de Tormes.’’ MLN, tv, 
130-134. The source of the ‘‘story of the buldero and the algua- 
zil”’ in the fifth chapter of the Lazarillo, is supposed to be a 
novella of Masuccio Salernitano, the story of Fra Girolamo da 
Spoleto and his confederate. The two versions, however, have 
only a bare outline of the tale in common, and are both highly 
original creations. A more probable source is the Flemish ver- 
sion of a book called Liber vagatorum, of which there probably 
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was an edition in 1547, and which has striking details in com- 
mon with the Lazarillo 

Giovanelli, Felix and Vittorini, Domenico. “Italian,” in “The Ro- 
mantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography for 
the Year 1939.” Walter Graham, Editor. A Journal of English 
Literary History, vi1, 28-33. (March, 1940). 

Hall, Robert A. Jr. ‘‘Miscellanea: Tuscan mucca, Umbr. and March. 
mungana ‘Milch-cow’.” Language, xv1, 53. Supplementary note 
to one of the items of the article in Language, xv, 34-42, sup- 
porting the derivation of mucca<vacca+mungere (or +mun- 
gana), and objecting to Meyer-Liibke’s onomatopoeic *mukka 
defended by Prof. Spitzer in MLN, tv, 81-82. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Romanticism in Italy.”” PMLA, tv, 27-35. 
(The 4th in the series of articles entitied: ‘Romanticism: A 
Symposium.”’). ‘Italy, for obvious reasons, always kept closer 
than other countries to ancient classical literature,’ but quali- 
ties which became characteristic of the Romantic Movement in 
the 19th century were abundantly present in the works of early 
authors from Petrarch on. The modern movement centered in 
Milan, where it became fused with the revolutionary political 
movement. As elsewhere in Europe, Italian Romanticism was 
cosmopolitan and influenced by France and Germany, but just 
as surely prepared for by Italian 18th century thought: Gravina, 
Vico, Muratori, Parini, Alfieri. The ‘‘pre-romantics’’ Monti and 
Foscolo were both classic and romantic, but so were Manzoni 
and Leopardi, and to some extent Silvio Pellico. The recognized 
movement begins in 1816 with Berchet’s Lettera semiseria ecc. 
and continues with the articles of the Conciliatore, notably that 
of E. Visconti, ‘Idee elementari sulla poesia romantica.’’ Man- 
zoni contributed to the theory with his letter on the unities in 
tragedy and the one entitled “Sul Romanticismo, with its “l’u- 
tile per iscopo, il vero per soggetto, e l’interessante per mezzo.” 
Negatively the movement aimed not to abolish classicism in 
literature but to rid it of traditional faults like the use of 
mythology, servile imitation, and arbitrary rules. “ .. . though 
romanticism as a school originated in Germany, one of its im- 
portant elements is its cosmopolitan and general European 
character. Manzoni’s masterpiece is one of the great novels of 
world literature. The sublime poems of Leopardi, classical in 
their perfection of form, are filled with the spirit of romanti- 


”) 


cism.... 
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McKenzie, Kenneth. “Italian.” (Part of “A Selective Bibliography 
of Romanticism,’ No. 7 of ‘Romanticism a Symposium’’) 
PMLA, tv, 58. 

MeNeir, Waldo F. ‘‘Canto Unity in the Faerie Queene.”’ PQ, x1x, 
79-87. Contains remarks on the influence of Ariosto and Tasso 
as to the construction of cantos. 

Pratt, Robert A. ‘‘Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale and Sercambi.” MLN, 
LV, 142-145. Boccaccio and Sercambi were rejected by Prof. J. 
W. Spargo as the sources of Chaucer’s tale, on the ground that 
it was Chaucer’s custom to leave the plot of stories he used es- 
sentially unchanged. Prof. Pratt compares the plot in the three 
versions of this story to show that if Chaucer used Sercambi he 
altered the plot only by omitting certain details—as he also sim- 
plified Boccaccio’s Tesetda—except for one added motif which is 
so efficacious as to be reasonably attributed to Chaucer’s own 
genius. 

Shaw, J. E. “Italian Language and Literature.’”’ (American Bibli- 
ography for 1939) PMLA, tiv Supplement, 1283-1286. 

Trevino, S. N. “Phonetics.”” Reprinted from American Speech, 
February, 1940, 99-102. A bibliografia ragionata. 

Williams, Arnold. ‘Milton and the Renaissance Commentaries on 
Genesis.”” MP, xxxvul, 263-278. Among the commentators 
known to Milton are Pietro Martire Vermigli, Girolamo Zanchi, 
and Giovanni Diodati. 


REVIEWS, NOTICES, BRIEF MENTION 


Bond, Donald F. In MP, xxxvu, 327-332. Paolo Rolli in Inghilterra. 
By Tarquinio Vallese. Milane, Soc. anon. ed. Dante Alighieri, 
1938. 

Dismukes, William P. In Jtalica, xv, 29-30. William Fletcher 
Smith: The Barbarian Odes of Giosué Carducci. Translated from 
the Italian. Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated from 
the Italian. Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publishing Co., 1939. 

M [alone], K[emp]. In MLN, tv, 241. ‘Brief Mention” of Boccaccio 
in der englischen Literatur von Chaucer bis Painters Palace of 
Pleasure. By Josef Raith. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1936. 

Singleton, Charles S. In MLN, tv, 69-71. Giovanni Boccaccio: 
Il Filocolo. A cura di Salvatore Battaglia, Bari, Laterza, 1938. 
Giovanni Boccaccio: Le Rime. L’ Amorosa Visione. La Caccia di 
Diana. A cura di Vittore Branca, Bari, Laterza, 1939. (Scrittori 
d’Italia.) 
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Spitzer, Leo. In MLN, tv, 79-82. Robert A. Hall, Jr. “Italian 
Etymological Notes.”’ Language, xv, 3442. Prof. Spitzer re- 
jects Prof. Hall’s etymologies. 

Swanson, C. A. In Jtalica, xvii, 28-29. Carlo Goldoni: La Locandiera. 
Edited by Joseph G. Fucilla and Elton Hocking. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 


ADDENDA 


Ashton, J. W. “Peter Martyr on the Function and Character of 
Literature.” PQ, xvi1u, 311-314. Discussion by Pietro Martire 
Vermigli, professor of divinity at Oxford 1547-, found unex- 
pectedly in his Commentary on Judges:—on History, Song, 
Fable (Comedies, Tragedies, Satires, and Narrations of Lyric 
and Heroic Poets, as well as ‘Apologies’ i.e. Apologues) and 
‘“Playes”’ (all kinds of recreation, from dice playing to stage 
plays.) 

Gilbert, Allan H. In RR, xxx, 300-301. The Sixteenth-Century 
Italian Duel: A Study in Renaissence Social History. By 
Frederick R. Bryson. University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

Hall, Robert A. Jr. ‘‘The Alleged ‘Murmelvokal’ in Old Italian.”’ 
Language, XV, 224-228. The final vowel found in the following 
circumstances: ‘‘1. After final -r or J of a Latin monosyllable 
(cor, fel, mel). 2. After the final vowel of oxytone words ending 
in a vowel... 3. After the final consonant of oxytone learned 
or loan words. 4. In the 3rd pl. verbal termination +ano, +ono, 
in all verbs.” “D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke speak of a ‘Mur- 
melvokal’ and consider it to have been an obscure vowel of 
a-quality; Grandgent refers to it as a ‘glide-vowel’ ... .’’ Pro- 
fessor Hall explains it in each case, when not etymological, as 
the result of analogy either in V. L. or Italian. Roum. /fiere, 
miere, sare and Sard. fele, mele, sale show that there was a V. L. 
“‘fellem (felem) ete.’ O. It. ée, fae, sae are by anal. to dee <debet, 
hae <habet, etc. O. It. amde by anal. to strong perfects with 
+e <-+it, and in fue. Tuo (for tu) by anal. to to (in agreement 
with Meyer-Liibke) ; twe arises because e and o were both com- 
mon after oxytones. Noi and voi, anal. to plur. ending -1. 
Piui and mai, anal. to adverbial ending -7. Davidde, lapise, etc. 
anal. to 3rd. declension nouns, as omnibusso, lapisso are by 
anal. to 2nd. declension nouns, and [curiously] straniero. For 
cantano, dicono, etc. Foérster’s explanation (influence of danunt 
>danno) is preferred. [At every step objections and queries 
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occur to the reader. In all but the 4th circumstance the analogi- 
cal endings in o (and those in a or 72) are rare, whereas e is 
common, and is still often applied in mod. Ital. to oxytones 
(sie, noe) and generally to foreign words ending in consonants. 
Why did that Italian New Yorker say: ‘“‘Papa come Papa very 

‘ welle, ma Papa come Kinche not atolle!’’?? Where do Meyer- 
Liibke and D’Ovidio describe this e as a 2? Where does Grand- 
gent call it a “glide-vowel’’?] 

Lievsay, J. Leon. ‘‘A Suggested New Source for Sebastian Mey’s 
Fabulario.”” RR, xxx, 231-234. For Fable xlv, “El combidado 

| vergongoso,”’ no source has hitherto been indicated, but the 

story is here reproduced as it is in the English translation by 
George Pettie and Bartholomew Young of Stefano Guazzo’s 
La Civil Conversatione. Fable xviii, “‘La mujer ahogada y su 
marido,”’ might have been taken from one of numerous possible 
sources suggested by Prof. M. A. Buchanan in MLN, xx1, 169, 
but it occurs also in Guazzo’s work, which contains, besides, a 
story similar to Mey’s no. li, ‘‘La porfia de los rezien casados,”’ 
for which only distant analogues have been suggested. The 
features common to the two works make it not improbable that 
Mey was influenced by Guazzo in including much Aesopic 
material. 

Mathews, Joseph C. ‘Walt Whitman’s Reading of Dante.” Re- 
printed from the University of Texas Studies in English, 1939. 
Walt Whitman read John Carlyle’s translation of the Inferno. 
He was aware of the Paradiso, which he called ‘‘Dante’s other 
principal work,’’ but not apparently of the Purgatorio. His 
comments show that he had been impressed by the Inferno 
without knowing exactly why. He was at a loss to account for 
Dante’s fame, but admitted modestly that his lack of apprecia- 
tion was probably due to his own ignorance of the author. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xxx, 315-321. La Grammatica degl’Italianz. 
Di Trabalza e Allodoli. 5th ed. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Gertrude Slaughter: Calabria the First Italy. Madison, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1939. $4.00. A beautifully illustrated account of Calabria 
with stress on Greek and mediaeval influences still existent. It will be re- 
viewed in I[talica. 

Luigi Salvatorelli: A Concise History of Italy. From Prehistoric Times to 
Our Own Day. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940. $5.50. It will be reviewed in Jtalica. : 

Thomas Caldecot Chubb: Aretino, Scourge of Princes. New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1940. X VIII, 478 pp. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Allan H. Gilbert: Literary Criticism; Plato to Dryden. New York, ete., 
American Book Co., 1940. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Leo Ferrero: La Catena degli anni. Poesie e pensieri fra i venti e ventinove 
anni. Capologo, Nuove Edizioni, 1939. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND NEWS NOTES 


Pedagogical and high school notes should be sent to Miss Carol B. Bog- 
man, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, Rhode Island. Miss Bogman 
has assembled nearly all the notes in the present issue. 

All business communications should be made to the new Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor Elton Hocking, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini has sent a special contribution of five dollars 
to Italica with a letter expressing his faith in the work being done and his 
desire to stimulate it. 

Dr. Alfred Schuhmann, formerly of the Regia Universita di Roma, has been 
appointed Instructor of Modern Languages in Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York. 

A. T. McAllister, Jr., now of Brown University, has been appointed for 
next year Assistant Professor in the Modern Language Department of Prince- 
ton University, with stress on Italian. 

The February number of La Rinascita has a long and interesting article 
by Ettore Allodoli entitled ‘‘Grandezza e novita del Boiardo.” 

Professor H. H. Thornton of Oberlin College reports that about thirty 
persons were present at the Italian section of the meeting of the Association 
of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South in Cleveland 
on April 20. Dr. Robert J. Clements, University of Illinois, spoke on ‘‘The 
Aesthetics of Michelangelo as seen in his Writings’; Joseph A. Russo, Miami 
University, on ‘‘Goldoni e la commedia dell’arte’’; Dominic L. Pucci, Wayne 
University, led the round-table discussion on “Standard Italian, 1940.” Pro- 
fessur Pucci organized the topic under seven leading controversial points of 
morphology and pronunciation. Professor Thornton was chairman of the 
meeting, Giuseppe Cherubini, East Technical High School of Cleveland, was 
the secretary. Officers for next year are Professor Lewis Ondis, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Professor Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago, Secre- 
tary. 
The Index Volume of the Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani has been pub- 
lished, with a notice on the criteria used in its compilation. 

In High Points for November, 1939, Theodore Heubener has an article en- 
titled “Suggested Standards in the Supervision of Foreign Languages.’”’ It 
contains an excellent check list of desirable and undesirable qualities in the 
classroom. The main divisions concern: I. Physical Conditions, II. The Lesson, 
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III. The Pupils, IV. The Teacher. The list may serve as a guide to a new 
teacher and as a check list to an experienced teacher. 

High Points for January, 1940, has the opening sections of ‘‘Objectives and 
Methods in the Teaching of High School French” by H. Stock. It is a dis- 
cussion of the objectives and methods of the teaching of French in New York 
City. Any other language could be substituted for French. His conclusion 
regarding objectives is that the course should enable the student to read, 
teach him an appreciation of language structure, and give him a broader and 
more discerning social outlook. He analyzes the direct and the grammar 
methods, pointing out good and bad points of both, carefully quoting from 
many authorities. He feels that the direct oral method is not adequate for 
attaining the reading objective desired. The grammar method alone is not 
suitable in our schools, and should be greatly modified and combined with 
reading. The article is continued in High Points for February, 1940. The read- 
ing method is recommended as being appropriate, effective, and suitable to 
our students. Certain changes are necessary in adapting it to our present day 
classes. Less time should be spent on pronunciation, dictation, and aural com- 
prehension. While translation in general is to be avoided, there are many 
special constructions where it is necessary. Modern graded readers and “pla- 
teau tests’? present material varying in difficulty according to the status of 
the student. A reading lesson plan is presented in detail. The third and con- 
cluding part of this article is promised in the March issue of High Points. 

The Octobre—Décembre, 1939, issue of les Langues Modernes publishes the 
examination subjects for the Baccalauréat of June, 1939. Here are two com- 
position questions in the Italian examinations, the first from Dijon, the second 
from Caen. The short poem Fides by Pascoli is quoted, after which are the 
directions: “‘studiando e commentando questi versi del Pascoli dite come il 
sogno contribuisce ad imbellire la vita dell’uomo.”’ After a paragraph entitled 
“Una Passeggiata”’ quoted from Un Uomo Finito by Papini, are the instruc- 
tions: “ispirandovi a quanto precede, raccontate una passeggiata fuori di 
citta.”’ 

The annual report of the President of the Italian Teachers Association, 
Leonard Covello of New York, tells of noteworthy projects accomplished in 
New York schools during the past year. Included in interesting activities is 
the annual ‘‘Circolo Day” which provides an opportunity for exchanges of 
ideas and acquaintances among the various Circoli of the city. The address 
of the occasion was delivered by the late Supreme Justice of New York State, 
the Honorable Salvatore A. Cotillo. A new Italian Language Service Bureau 
has been organized for ‘‘the exchange of ideas, methods, and information 
pertinent to the teaching of Italian.’”” The chairman, Miss Ines Romeo of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, welcomes suggestions and inquiries. Mr. Co- 
vello closes his report with an outline of future tasks of the association and a 
statement of the opportunity of teachers of Italian for service in the com- 
munity. 

Evander Childs High School in New York has participated in a varied pro- 
gram of activities during the past year. A dramatic club called the Circolo 
Drammatico Goldoni was organized. Several of the humorous and lively plays 
presented were written by the club’s director, Michele Cagno. Journalism was 
represented by the publication of “Il Preludio,” and broadcasting by a skit 
based on Benvenuto Cellini, which was presented over a local radio station. 
Certificates for excellence in Italian were awarded at an Honor Assembly. 
Other projects which had social as well as educational interest were: a lunch 
of “‘pizza’”’ at a Pizzeria, attendance at an Italian movie and an Italian opera, 
inspection of the Italian paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
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a party and dance at the school. Students of certain classes prepared beauti- 
fully illustrated charts of Italian regions and cities as part of their class work. 

Mrs. Antenisca Nardi of Crane Technical High School, Chicago, reports 
a series of three Italian broadcasts over station WHIP, sponsored by the 
Board of Education and participated in by students of different high schools. 
The titles were ‘‘Le maraviglie d'Italia,’ ‘“Famosi scrittori italiani,” and 
“‘Compositori famosi italiani.”” Each program consisted of dialogue and music, 
and was enjoyed by a large audience. 

On March 1, 1940, the Italian Club of Brown University held its annual 
dance, the proceeds of which are used for two scholarships at the University, 
awarded to students from Italian families. 

In L’Italia che Scrive, Novembre—dicembre, 1939, Giuseppe Isani reports 
outstanding progress made by the Istituto di Lingua e Studi Italiani in Berlin. 
The Istituto made a modest beginning by offering lessons in the Italian lan- 
guage. These were later supplemented by courses in literature and history. 
After years of development and expansion, the Istituto has become “un vero 
centro culturale di italianita’”’ in a foreign country. 

A new periodical on the Italian language was started a year ago, in Febru- 
ary, 1939. It is called Lingua Nostra, is published bimonthly by Sansoni, 
Firenze, and is directed by Bruno Migliorini, Giacomo Devoto, and Federico 
Gentile. The avowed purpose of the magazine is to promote love for the 
Italian language and to study its problems. Each number has three divisions: 
one historical, including history of the language, etymology, etc.; the second 
descriptive, with technical and scientific studies; the third devoted to sugges- 
tions and discussions. Since a detailed review of the complete 1939 subscrip- 
tion at hand is impossible here, mention of a few of the articles may serve to 
recommend a perusal of the publication. “‘Correnti dotti e correnti popolari 
nella lingua italiana’’ (febbraio) contains a discussion of classes of words, 
plebeian or learned, their origin, shadings of meaning, reasons for various us- 
ages, and their survival and diffusion. The conclusion expresses a belief that 
the Italian language will always maintain an equilibrium between popular 
and learned words. ‘Che cosa é una frase’”’ (agosto), a discussion of various 
types of sentences draws the conclusion: ‘‘La frase é una espressione linguistica 
significativa, caratterizzata come compiuta dal tono della voce.”’ The techni- 
cal section has articles on “La terminologia elettrotecnica”’ (febbraio), ‘Lingua 
notarile’”’ (aprile), ‘‘La terminologia politica” (giugno). There are several 
expositions of the Italo-American language which, in the opinion of some 
critics, is taking its place as a real language. A few titles of shorter articles 
are: ‘‘Una lettera di Vincenzo Monti,” ‘Parole di Dante: ambrosia, acerbo,”’ 
“Libréttine,” “In casa di Frescobaldi,’’ ‘‘Intellettuale e intelligente,”’ 
“Famiglia,” ‘Pro e contro la j,”’ “Cricket,” “Faccenda,” “Strani francesismi 
di Machiavelli.”” There are several articles on botanical terms. 

Among the book reviews in The Modern Language Review (London) for 
January, 1940, is one by C. Foligno of ‘‘Annali Manzoniani a cura del Centro 
di Studi Manzoniani.’”’ The purpose of the Manzoni Institute is to preserve 
the home and belongings of Manzoni, and to publish a definitive edition of his 
works. The reviewer outlines the great need for such an edition, and shows 
how the eminent members of the Institute, presided over by Giovanni Gen- 
tile, are successfully carrying to completion this colossal task. 

In The French Review, December, 1939, Leo O. Forkey of the University 
of Alabama reviews “Montaigne’s Trip to Italy 1580-1581.’’ The manuscript 
“Journal de Voyages de Montaigne” was lost until 1770, when it was dis- 
covered by chance, and published in 1774. The delay in publishing was due 
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to the fact that Montaigne wrote much of it in very poor Italian, which had 
to be translated. Many travelers were attracted to Italy during the Renais- 
sance, and as Montaigne loved to travel, it was natural for him to go there, 
especially as he hoped to find relief from an illness by taking the famous 
water cures. He spent five months in Rome, and his account gives an excel- 
lent picture of Roman life under Pope Gregory XIII. It is surprising that he 
does not enthuse either about the art of Da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael, 
or about the scenic beauty of the country. But in his day, art criticism was 
not the style; the value of these great works was not realized until later, and 
only with J. J. Rousseau did French writers begin to describe the beauties 
of nature. His greatest interest was in the antiquities of Rome and in the 
people of all kinds and from all stations of life whem he met and freely engaged 
in conversation. 

W. B. Bachman of the Automobile Club of Michigan took a motor trip 
through Italy last summer. He tells of his experiences in a most interesting 
manner in an article called ‘Roman Holiday,” a limited number of copies of 
which are available in mimeographed form from the Automobile Club of 
Michigan in Detroit. During his journey in this most modern of conveyances 
the writer keeps in mind all possible connections with classical civilizat’on 
and tradition, at the same time painting a vivid picture of modern Italian life. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Toscanini’? by Gama Gilbert in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for April, 1940, is an intimate picture of the Maestro, his wife, and their home 
and family life. There are several photographs of Toscanini at work and in 
informal poses with his grandchildren. 

An eminent musician discusses his own work in “II cinquantenario della 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in musica” by Pietro Mascagni in the Nuova Antologia, 
16 gennaio, 1940. He recounts a meeting with Verdi, many years ago, when 
the great Maestro told the then young composer that he would be better 
appreciated when he grew old. Now on the fiftieth anniversary of his master- 
piece, he recalls its first presentation and describes his emotions. It is inter- 
esting to follow Mascagni in his description of that occasion and in his tribute 
to the artists who took part. The thrill of memory is, however, embittered by 
his disappointment in the lack of esteem which he believes is due him at 
present. He criticizes the antagonistic attitude of a motion picture company 
to which he refused permission to use his music in a film version of Cavalleria. 
He likewise berates the superintendent of a theatre who refuses to give his 
operas. The end of the article is an ironical paragraph in which the Maestro 
looks forward to the hundredth anniversary of Cavalleria to receive the meas- 
ure of glory justly his due. 

La Rinascita for dicembre, 1939, has several articles of interest to students 
of art. ‘‘Rassegna Leonardiana”’ lists and evaluates many sources of informa- 
tion about Da Vinci. There are detailed reviews of two books, namely 
“Firenze, Citta di Pittori’” by Piero Bargellini and “‘Botticeili’”’ by Jacques 
Mesnil. The former deals with several of the most famous Florentine painters 
including Cimabue and Giotto. The latter is a carefully prepared and detailed 
monograph on Botticelli, supplemented by notes, a catalogue of his works, 
and a bibliography. “Donatello” and ‘‘Luca della Robbia” by Leo Planiscig 
are two illustrated monographs reviewed briefly. 

Various issues of The Art Digest have interesting comments on Italian art. 
January 1, 1940, reports that ‘“‘The Finding of Moses’’ by Tintoretto has been 
purchased for the Metropolitan Art Museum. There is a print and short de- 
scription of the painting. January 15, 1940: the Italian masterpieces which 
were exhibited at the San Francisco Fair, and subsequently at Chicago are to 
remain in New York at the Museum of Modern Art through April 7. Upon 
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their return to Italy, they will never again leave the country, in accordance 
with a newly-enacted law. A disastrous fire in the Palace of the Apostolic 
Chancellery in Rome on New Year’s Eve ruined the Vasari frescoes, “The 
Wali of a Hundred Days” which pictured the life of Paul III, and were painted 
in 1546. The Giotto frescoes of the life of St. Francis of Assisi are being cleaned 
and restored. A stone pavement is replacing the brick one, as dust from the 
latter damages the paintings. The four marble statues by Donatello in the 
Campanile at Firenze are to be moved to the Bargello Museum. Medieval 
frescoes have been discovered in the Church of the Trinity at Cremona. They 
may belong to the school of Giotto. February 15, 1940: The “Portrait of 
Paolo Morosini” by Giovanni Bellini has been acquired by the San Diego 
Gallery of Fine Arts in California. Mosaics and frescoes by Egyptian artists 
have been discovered at the site of the house in which Cleopatra stayed as 
Caesar’s mistress. The excavations were started by workmen laying pipe 
lines to the Rome World’s Fair. March 15, 1940: During March an exhibi- 
tion of Venetian art was held in the Toledo Museum of Toledo, Ohio. It con- 
sisted of paintings, drawings, and photographs of paintings, including such 
famous artists as Tintoretto, Bellini, Tiepolo, and others. 

The Art News for March 16, 1940, has an article on “Great Renaissance 
Portraits,’ an exhibition of twenty-five Italian masterpieces at the Knoedler 
Galleries in New York. There is a discussion of their historical and artistic 
importance, and full page reproductions of works by Bellini, Tiziano, and 
Pollaiuolo. After being exhibited in New York, these masterpieces will go to 
Washington. 

A guide, 22 by 34 inches, illustrating twenty three of the Italian master- 
pieces on display at the Museum of Modern Art, and containing identifying 
notes on each is available from Mr. Victor D’ Amico, Office of the Educational 
Project at the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York City. 
These guides cost five cents each, and are excellent for bulletin board dis- 
play. 

Pinocchio in Walt Disney’s version is a charming picture, but greatly 
Americanized. Inspired by Collodi’s story, it follows some of the main lines 
of the original. Pinocchio sets off for school, joins a company of marionettes, 
follows the boys to “Pleasure Island,” is changed to a donkey, and finds 
Geppetto inside the whale. There are many innovations which neither Collodi 
nor Italy would ever recognize, as Jimminy Cricket who becomes Pinocchio’s 
conscience, Figaro the kitten, and Cleo the goldfish. Pinocchio himself has 
lost his original sadness, most of his slimness, and all of his Italian ‘‘malig- 
nita,’”’ and has become a chubby, lovable American baby. The princess with 
the blue hair is turned into a dazzling blue clad fairy with golden hair, who 
appears miraculously from a star. The fox is cleverly named J. Worthington 
Foulfellow, and Lucignolo is called Lampwick. Stromboli is an appropriate 
name for Mangiafuoco, the marionetteer, but it is regrettable that it is mis- 
pronounced Strom-bo'li. Likewise Geppetto is unfortunately pronounced as 
though it had a single p and t, while the whale is called Monstro, with the 
first syllable pronounced like monster. Many incidents which have been omit- 
ted are dramatic enough to have been included, and would have added much 
interest, for example Geppetto’s selling his coat to buy Pinocchio an ABC 
book, Pinocchio’s burying his money in the Field of Miracles, and his being 
tried by a gorilla judge. 

In the Classical Journal for April, 1940, William McDermott reports that 
the episode in Pinocchio of being swallowed by the whale, living there for 
some time, and then escaping by building a fire, may have been inspired by 
Lucian in his Verae Historiae. 
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The National Teacher Examinations which were given on March 29 and 
30 to candidates for teaching positions in seventeen official examining cen- 
ters throughout the United States, included for the first time a cooperative 
examination in Italian. 

Editor E. H. Zeydel of the Modern Language Journal and Miss Karola 
Geiger have kindly consented to the employment of Miss Geiger’s material, 
as arranged in this issue of Jtalica by Mr. Gaetano Massa. 

Francesco Foberti, contributor to this issue, lives near Reggio in Calabria. 
He has published in various Italian periodicals, studies on mysticism and 
particularly on Gioacchino. Among his principal books are: Politica e diritto; 
saggi di politica estera, Milano, 1929; and Gioacchino da Fivre: nuovi studi 
critict, Firenze, Sansoni, 1934. Impediments in time and space have prevented 
a complete verification of all of Signor Foberti’s references. 


PROSPECTIVE MEMORIAL VOLUME 


At the fifth triennial reunion and dinner of the Old Guard of the MLA at 
Antoine’s in New Orleans, where on Thursday evening, December 28, 1939, 
seventy-four members attended, the wish was expressed that a Memorial 
Volume, in honor of a former president and secretary, Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, who had given the best years of his life to the Association, might appear. 
Professor James Geddes, Jr., 39 Fairmount Street, Brookline, Mass., was 
asked to receive at his home pertinent material, letters, etc., that parties 
interested should care to send to him. He was glad to do so. All such material 
will be gratefully reveived, carefully preserved, and duly returned to owners. 
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GiusEPpPE Zoppi: Antologia della letteratura italiana ad uso degli 
stranieri. Vol. primo. Scrittori Contemporanei. Milano, Mon- 
dadori, 1939. L.40. 


In an effort to make a knowledge of Italian literature more ac- 
cessible to the foreign public, the publishing house of Mondadori 
has given to Professor Giuseppe Zoppi the task of compiling an 
anthology of Italian literature for the express use of foreigners. 
Professor Zoppi, believing that foreigners will have less difficulty 
in understanding the older literature if they have a firm grasp of the 
modern language, has therefore begun by offering first Scrittori 
Contemporanet. His plan is to present the writers of the nineteenth 
century in Volume II, those of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Volume III, saving the fourth volume for 
writers of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To 
make the approach to Italian less difficult, Zoppi has further de- 
cided to lay emphasis upon prose, inasmuch as poetry offers ‘‘gravis- 
sime difficolta” to the foreign reader. Poetry, however, will by no 
means be neglected. 

To compile an anthology of writers of the twentieth century is a 
task not to be envied, particularly when one bears in mind the 
original significance of the term antologia. In this regard also Zoppi’s 
decision to stress prose selections is to be commended. When much 
of the activity of this period is largely in the field of the novel, the 
task of the editor is increasingly unenviable and arduous. Yet Zopp) 
has acquitted himself admirably of his duties of selection. He has 
sought not so much to choose ‘‘pezzi di bello stile,” which might be 
lost upon foreigners, as ‘‘brani in se stessi compiuti, tali da destare 
un interesse pili vivo,” and in this point he succeeds. Selections from 
novels such as Canne al vento of Deledda, J fratelli Rupe of Repaci, 
Io povero negro of Vergani have a certain completeness and certainly 
leave in the reader a desire to go further in the novel. Similarly, the 
presentation of the first act of Pirandello’s Cosi é (se vi pare),” 
of Rosso di San Secondo’s Marionette, che passione! and of Sem 
Benelli’s Tignola further kindle an interest in these dramas and also 
in the dramatic work of these men. In some cases when he offers no 
extract from a novel, Professor Zoppi in his introductory notice 
presents the summary of an important work by the writer in ques- 
tion, and this summary itself holds out sufficient attractions to the 
reader. 
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Zoppi has exercised fine judgment in his selection of material that 
will be of interest to foreigners. Thus the extracts from the Massime 
e caratteri of Gatti should be interesting not only to French readers 
but also to students of French. The same holds true for Ugo Ojetti’s 
essay on Paul Valéry. For Americans there is a variety of material 
to please, amuse and interest us: Annie Vivanti’s experiences in 
Texas; Ada Negri’s account of the movie-crazy stenographer ; Gatti’s 
portrait of Lucy, bound to a rigid training schedule, and of Blue 
Grange, the college football star who makes a fortune by “turning 
pro”’; Gadda’s account of the rich family interested solely in modern 
sport. It is regrettable that Zoppi did not see fit to include some of 
the excellent descriptive passages of New York and of pre-war life 
in New York from F. M. Martini’s Si sbarca a New York. 

It is interesting to note the inclusion of Trilussa, poet in the 
Roman dialect, in this anthology. Purists need not be scandalized 
since Trilussa is a genuine poet whose modest efforts serve as a re- 
freshing Oasis in this poetic desert. Moreover, Trilussa’s presence in 
this work shows that the dialects still survive in Italy and are ca- 
pable of producing material worthy of note. It will be interesting to 
see what Zoppi will do in the case of Di Giacomo. Although Zoppi 
does define a number of dialect terms, he might have added the 
following glosses: d’esse, d’essere, p. 270, |. 23; sdrdo, soldo, p. 271, 
l. 10; capolitombold, capitombolo, p. 273, |. 3; sfruttd, sfruttare, p. 276, 
1. 4; bionno, biondo, p. 276, 1. 15. 

The shortcomings of this anthology lie largely in the way of omis- 
sions. Notable for their absence are Roberto Bracco and G. A. 
Borgese. Less notable omissions are Sibilla Aleramo, Guido da 
Verona and Amalia Guglielminetti. It might have been more felici- 
tous to include a passage from Sz sbarca a New York, which Zoppi 
rightly considers Martini’s best work, than the impressive though 
horror-inspiring notes from the posthumous Appunti di vita di 
guerra. In the case of Beltramelli, although the selection from “Anna 
Perenna”’ is an interesting and colorful account of the life of the 
mountaineers of the Romagna, a happier choice would have been a 
passage from Cavalier Mostardo, particularly since Zoppi considers 
the chief figure in this novel a “‘simpatico”’ Tartarin de Tarascon. 

In matters of criticism Zoppi has not been severe. His notices on 
each writer, brief but adequate, usually summarizing at least one 
work of the author under discussion, are at times not critical enough 
and too lenient. Readers may be inclined to overestimate certain 
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Zoppi shows a little inconsistency when he declares that selections 
were limited to “‘autori di versi e di narrazioni.”” Yet he does include 
a selection from Tignola of Benelli, who has no name as a novelist, 
and omits Bracco, who is both dramatist and novelist. 

As an aid to foreign readers, Zoppi has endeavored to annotate 
the texts which he has chosen. Some of his notes, particularly re- 
garding language, are indeed instructive, e.g.; ‘‘noi si rimirava: uso 
frequente per ‘noi rimiravamo’,” p. 253; ‘“campano: lo portano al 
collo le bestie: la ‘campana’ invece é sul campanile,”’ p. 430; “mar- 
tiniccia: congegno (specie di freno) per fermare la vettura,” p. 33. 
Zoppi identifies literary figures such as Foscolo, Pascoli, Carducci, 
Petrarch, mentioned in the selections. 

As another aid to foreigners Zoppi has noted alcuni accenti, using 
the grave accent mark for accented a and open e and 0, the acute 
accent mark for 7, u and closed e and o. No indication is made in the 
penult unless the penult vowel is open e or o. As might be expected, 
given the size of this volume, the procedure has not been carried 
through consistently. For example, palpebre is marked, but bipede, 
cinematografo, dattilografa, naufrago have no accent indication. 
Laudable as has been Zoppi’s effort, he has not solved the knotty 
problem of accentuation. 

The text is accompanied by a number of illustrations of contempo- 
rary Italian art and architecture. All in all, Professor Zoppi has 
made a worthy contribution to the library of anthologies. This first 
volume should be of especial interest and assistance to teachers of 
contemporary literature since it is concerned solely with our age. 
When completed, the anthology should be a welcome addition to the 
list of works already in use. 

Note: a curious typographical error is the repetition of an entire 
paragraph, the first complete paragraph on p. 449, taken from 
Baldini’s Madonna Ilaria. . 

Antuony J. Dre Vito 


Catholic University of America 


Marianna Sirca di Grazia Deledda, con introduzione e note di M. B. 
Jones ed A. T. Bissiri. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, pp. 185. 


L’ancor esigua messe di libri di lettura per gli studenti d’italiano 
in America s’é arricchita d’un nuovo, pregevole lavoro col delizioso 
romanzo Marianna Sirca di Grazia Deledda, adattato per le scuole 
dagl’insigni studiosi Mario Beath Jones ed Armando T. Bissiri del 
Pomona College. La scelta é stata oltremodo felice perché Marianna 
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Sirca é un saggio tipico della fine arte della grande scrittrice sarda 
ed un vero gioiello della letteratura italiana moderna. Anche questo 
romanzo, come la maggior parte delle opere deila Deledda, ci rivela 
uno squarcio dell’animo fiero e generoso del popolo sardo ed un 
lembo selvaggio e pittoresco della bella Sardegna. 

Marianna Sirca, nata all’obbedienza ed abituata ad obbedire, é un 
tipo di ragazza buona, semplice, docile, sincera, onesta. Sacrifica ras- 
segnata la sua vita fino a 30 anni servendo un suo zio prete ed in 
attesa della sua eredita. Finalmente riceve l’eredita agognata e con 
essa l’invidia dei parenti bisognosi ad eccezione del cugino in secondo 
grado Sebastiano, un vedovo, che l’ama. Marianna pero é invaghita 
del giovane bandito Simone Sole, che da ragazzo era stato servo in 
casa di lei, e l’ama con tutta la forza del suo animo, nonostante che 
ella sia ricca e lui povero in canna, e malgrado I|’opposizione del di 
lei padre Berte e della vecchia serva Fidele. Simone Sole non ha il 
tempo di ravvedersi e sposarla perché é ucciso con una fucilata dal 
geloso Sebastiano dopo una visita furtiva alla sua amata. Marianna 
l’assiste col cuore infranto nella sua camera e sul proprio letto fino 
alla morte, e prima d’esalare |’ultimo respiro l’amato le infila al dito 
un anello con diamante rubato alla Nostra Signora del Miracolo, 
non avendo egli danaro per comprargliene uno. ‘‘Queste furono le 
loro nozze.”’ 

Con queste precise parole si chiude l’edizione scolastica del 
romanzo. Gli autori hanno creduto bene d’eliminare lunghe con- 
versazioni tra Marianna ed il bandito, nonché altri brani riguardanti 
il padre di Marianna e |’austera serva Fidele, e la chiusa del- 
l’edizione originale riferentesi alla vita di Marianna Sirca dopo la 
pietosa tragedia. Tutte le eliminazioni e le abbreviazioni perd son 
fatte con grande perizia e non nuocciono all’integrita ed alla con- 
tinuita del romanzo che si legge con crescente interesse dal principio 
alla fine. 

L’arte di narratrice senza artifici ed avvincente della Deledda si 
puo gustare in modo speciale nella descrizione del tenero ed appas- 
sionato abboccamento tra Marianna e Simone (pag. 25, 26 e 27); di 
Marianna davanti a Simone moribondo (pag. 99-100) ; dell’incontro 
della madre con Simone ferito (pag. 106-107); dell’anello e del rito 
nuziale (pag. 112). Con tocchi magistrali, la sua tavolozza di colori 
non ha limiti, l’illustre scrittrice ci presenta lembi di cielo e pano- 
rami affascinanti, o sfumature di sentimento e violente passioni 
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Gli uomini dormivano nella cucina, tutto era silenzio, scintillio di stelle, canti 
di grilli. (pag. 23) 

Pareva che le rocce stesse si sciogliessero in vapori grigi. (pag. 49) 

Simone diede un grido e si slancié fuori della grotta col tizzone in mano come 
andasse a incendiare il mondo (pag. 90) 

Ti abbiamo ucciso e ti diamo I’aceto come a Cristo. (pag. 99) 

I boschi dietro di lei, con le loro grandi ondulazioni verdi davano l’impres- 
sione del mare. (pag. 107) 


Quest’edizione scolastica di Marianna Sirca @ stata curata con 
grand’amore dagli autori. Di grande utilita sono le notizie storiche 
circa la vita, i costumi del popolo sardo e le varie vicende dell’isola 
nelle differenti epoche fino ai tempi moderni, messe come introdu- 
zione al libro. Di buon gusto e ben scelte le illustrazioni. Interes- 
santi le osservazioni sulle caratteristiche del dialetto sardo. Le 
esaurienti note esplicative alla fine del libro ed il vocabolarietto 
facilitano oltremodo l’intelligenza del testo agli studenti. Buona 
cosa sarebbe stata aggiungere alla fine del libro esercizi di gramma- 
tica, esercizi d’applicazione per l’uso d’espressioni idiomatiche e 
domande in italiano su ogni capitolo perché gli studenti potessero 
esercitarsi a rispondere usando vocaboli, costruzioni ed espressioni 
del testo. Qualche inevitabile errore di stampa potra essere eliminato 
in successive edizioni, come: 

pag. 10, ultima riga: “Sorelle mie’”’ invece di ‘“‘Le mie sorelle”’ 

pag. 39, riga 25: “e subito gli parve”’ invece di “subito le parve’’ perché 
evidentemente il pronome si riferisce a Marianna. 

Siamo sicuri che la nobile fatica degli autori di questa edizione 
speciale sara meritamente apprezzata da insegnanti e studenti e 
sara usata con grande interesse e profitto nel secondo anno d’italiano 
ed in corsi pil’ avanzati. 

T. Russo 

Brooklyn College 


The Pastoral Elegy, an Anthology, edited with introduction, com- 
mentary, and notes by Thomas Perrin Harrison, Jr. English 
translations by Harry Joshua Leon. The University of Texas, 
Austin, 1939. Pp. xii, 312. 


This volume enables an English reader to grasp the history of the 
pastoral from Theocritus to Arnold, so far as the limits of some three 
hundred pages permit. The other writers given are Bion, Moschus, 
Vergil, Nemesian, Radbert, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Sannazaro, Casti- 
glione, Alamanni, Marot, Baif, Ronsard, Spenser, Drummond, 
Milton, Pope, Philips, Gay, and Shelley. Two poems by a number 
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of the authors appear, and from Sannazaro there are three. Except 
for the Greeks, both original and English translation are printed. 
The notes have as their primary purpose the explanation of the 
poems as pastorals; hence they consist to a considerable extent in 
references to sources or parallels in earlier pastorals. The bibliog- 
raphies list books in both English and foreign languages, and a con- 
siderable number of articles in learned journals. A Selective Cata- 
logue of Proper Names explains and gives references to most of the 
proper names occurring in the volume. The introduction traces the 
history of the pastoral elegy in twenty-four pages. 

The attitude of Professor Harrison as it appears in the volume is 
much to be commended. He obviously has taken pleasure in his 
work, and communicates some of his feeling to the reader. Yet, 
while an evident friend of the pastoral elegy, he is not over-en- 
thusiastic but gives a fair impression. He is to be congratulated on 
having written on the subject without once using, so far as I have 
observed, the word artificial, which inevitably carries derogatory 
associations to the modern reader. More than that, a writer on the 
pastoral who uses it often may be thought not entirely to have 
assimilated his subject, unless, indeed, he uses the word in a sense 
now unhappily obsolete. Yet Mr. Harrison is well aware that the 
pastoral is ‘‘a work of conscious art,’’ and accepts the words of 
Shelley that his Adonais is ‘‘a highly wrought piece of art.’ 

To the student of Italian literature the chief interest of the volume, 
in addition to furnishing convenient texts, is in its presentation of 
Italian influences. The notes make clear the debt of French and 
English writers to the Italian elegists. Even Spenser, who chiefly 
followed Ronsard, apparently took something direct from Casti- 
glione. Drummond’s Alcon is modeled on Castiglione’s poem of the 
same name. However much Milton took directly from the Greeks 
and Latins, he too shows the influence of Sannazaro and Castiglione. 
For the later poets, no Italian influence is suggested. 

Considering what has been done it is perhaps foolish to suggest 
more. Yet perhaps a more direct attack on the school of Samuel 
Johnson, who saw little good even in Milton’s pastorals, might have 
helped students in our colleges who may use the book. Some recogni- 
tion might also have been given to the Spanish pastoral, or at least 
we might have been told why it is excluded. There might have been 
also some suggestion of French pastorals later than Ronsard, or 
Italian later than Alamanni. In connection with the piscatory 
eclogue, there might have been a bibliographical reference to Croce’s 
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attack upon it. Mr. Harrison speaks of Linus or Ailinus as often 
mentioned by Vergil as a master singer (p. 2). Linus seems to appear 
only in Eclogues 4.56-7, and 6.67. Moreover the name Ailinus does 
not appear in Vergil, nor, if I understand correctly, is it used as a 
proper name in Greek. Idmon should be assigned to Drummond’s 
Alcon rather than to Tears (p. 308). In relation to that poem, I wish 
Mr. Harrision had told something further about the name Moe- 
liades; Ben Jonson uses the form Meliadus, if the common text does 
not err. 

The translations, all in prose, read easily, and, while I have not 
compared them systematically with the original, seem to render 
the meaning adequately. I doubt, however, whether “intense cries”’ 
is quite the best rendering of Sannazaro’s “‘gridi intensi.”’ 

But such things as these do not affect the positive fact that Mr. 
Harrison has prepared a useful volume. I learned something from it 
the first day I had it in my hands, and believe that it will be a great 
aid to all teachers who deal with pastoral poetry, early or late. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 


Tom. ANTONGINI: D’Annunzio. Translated from the Italian. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938. 583 pp. $5.00. 


The merits of the Italian version of this extremely interesting 
biography have already been pointed out to the public.! The English 
translation, too, has received the attention of several critics. This 
reviewer has read or heard over the radio most of the criticism, but 
he still feels that, for sheer readability and for the amount o/ infor- 
mation it contains, Antongini’s book is the best work published so 
far on D’Annunzio. Translations, of course, are never absolutely 
satisfactory, and traduttori will continue to be traditort. The anony- 
mous English translator of this book, for instance, has taken too 
much freedom, deviating too radically, at times, from the original 
Italian text. He has also committed a number of blunders; and yet as 
a whole, he has performed his task quite well. There are numerous 
typographical errors in the American edition which can be ascribed 
to the publishers. Most of them will not be detected by readers who 
do not know Italian; but since it is quite likely that readers who are 
interested in D’Annunzio may also know Italian, it is advisable that 
the following corrections be made if there is another printing of the 


1 See my review in Books Abroad, XIII, 4 (Autumn 1939), pp. 449-450. 
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book. The person who pays five dollars for Antongini’s book is 
certainly entitled to get for his money something more accurately 
printed. The publishers owe it also to Antongini who wrote a fasci- 
nating biography of a most unusual man. 

Page 3, “Samuel Goldwyn’s nose’’ should be deleted because it 
does not appear in the body of this chapter on p. 11, Il. 8-9; p. 4, 
1. 20, four sons should read four children: figli, in Italian, means 
daughters as well as sons, and, as a matter of fact, instead of four 
sons, D’Annunzio had (and still has) three sons and an illegitimate 
daughter (Renata), that we know of; for the same reason, son, five 
lines below, should be child; p. 11, 1. 4, fame should be hunger: the 
Italian for ‘‘fame”’ is fama, not fame: English translators should be- 
ware of such deceptive cognates; in this particular case the blunder 
is too obvious since, ‘‘The almost rabid urge to offer to my fame a 
basket of freshly gathered fruit,’’ does not make much sense; p. 19, 
]. 28, ‘‘Musée de Luxembourg” should be ‘‘Musée du Luxem- 
bourg’’; p. 37, 1. 3, “Un ce sa” should be “Un ce se’’; p. 40, 
1. 34, 78 should be 68; p. 114, 1. 27, Ciccognini should be Cico- 
gnint: the same correction should be made on pp. 120, 349, 406, 
468, 574; p. 115, 1. 12, Porte should be Porta; p. 149, ll. 8-9 
and p. 580, ‘‘Lucca della Robbia”’ should be ‘‘Luca della Robbia”’; 
p. 159, |. 34, ‘““Gesta d’Oltremara”’ should be ‘‘Gesta d’Oltremare’’: 
the same correction should be made on pp. 222, 265, 277, 285, 468, 
571; p. 160, 1. 14, PIU should be PIU; p. 168, 1. 32, Whan should 
be When; p. 177, 1. 29, Bossis should be Bosis; p. 234, 1. 32, Poésie 
should be Poesie; p. 350, 1. 26 and p. 580, ‘‘Giulio Riccordz”’ should 
be “Giulio Ricordz’’ ; p. 371, 1. 36 and p. 579, ““Odi Navale’’ should be 
“Odi Navali’’; p. 372, 1. 15, Trient should be Trento; p. 398, 1. 21, 
“If I had it 7s because,’’ sounds like bad grammar; p. 399, |. 1, 
Paola should be Paolo; p. 414, |. 34 and p. 579, ‘Princess de Monte- 
nevoso”’ should be ‘Princess di Montenevoso’’; p. 430, 1. 2, Plus que 
l’ Amour, why in French?; p. 432, 1. 26, “‘the triumph of comedy” 
should be ‘‘the triumph of his comedy”’; p. 438, 1. 8, La Torche sous 
le Boisseau, why in French?: it is perfectly proper to quote in French 
titles of books that were originally written in French by D’Annunzio, 
but others should be given in English or in Italian;? p. 440, 1. 8, 
“Think of that woman, old, ill, finished’”’ is a very poor translation 
for the Italian, ‘‘Pensa che, finita vecchia ed ammalata’’; p. 490 

? Can it be that the English translation was made from a French version 
of this book? 
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l. 1 and p. 580, “Pieraccioli de Prato” should be “Pieracciolo di 
Prato’’; p. 499, |. 18, news should be story; lines in the next line is 
hardly the exact translation for the Italian lineamenti; p. 504, Il. 
15-16, Via Fate bene fratelli should be Via Fatebenefratelli: the name 
of this street, fictitious or not, should be written as one word as in 
the original Italian version of the book; p. 543, 1. 32, p. 547, 1. 30 
and p. 580, ‘““Da Pinedo”’ should be “De Pinedo’’; p. 553, |. 28, 
raffine should be raffiné. On p. 404 we are told that Romaine Brooks, 
the American painter, and probably the only woman who ‘‘managed 
to gain and hold the Poet’s interest from an exclusively artistic and 
intellectual point of view” (is this a compliment or an insult?), 
painted a portrait of D’Annunzio in Venice during the World War. 
But on p. 19 we had already learned that the same portrait, now 
hanging in the Musée du Luxembourg, was finished in France in 
1912. The Italian version of the book does not contain this contra- 
diction. The correction of all these errors, and possibly others not 
yet detected, would remove numerous imperfections from an other- 
wise well translated and finely printed book.* 
M. bE FILippis 


University of California, Berkeley 


CHARLES H. Hanpscuin: Modern Language Teaching. World Book 
Company, 1940. Pp. vi, 458. $2.00. 


This latest book by a man who has been for years active in formu- 
lating the very methods which he describes and who speaks with 
authority, offers a complete, yet compact, presentation of the past 
history, present state and controversial aspects of modern language 
teaching and methodology, together with numerous helpful lists of 
devices, addresses and outlines of courses. Readers may differ in the 
stress which they would place upon various items, or feel that certain 
titles of articles which are not included should be found in the text, 
but these are minor objections in comparison with the merit of the 
book. In its sound, widely inclusive outline is treated every subject 
on which language teachers might need to be informed. The style 
is eminently readable and the discussion of each topic is supported 
by a wealth of references. These are representative of what has been 
said and done in all three of the most commonly offered modern 
languages, making the book equally useful from the standpoint of 


? American publishers will probably do well to consult specialists in Italian 
when they publish books like this one. 
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bibliography to teachers of any modern foreign language. Needless 
to say the general discussions of methodology and educational 
theory are invaluable for teachers of any language. For prospective 
teachers, or actual teachers who have no extensive familiarity with 
methodology, or who have not had contacts with many school 
systems, the book supplies a background and information that no 
language teacher interested in his subject can afford to be without. 

The immediate practical value of such a text depends more upon 
the richness of suggestions offered for classroom use than upon elabo- 
rate discussion of past history and of modern controversial aspects. 
From this point of view Professor Handschin’s book should be genu- 
inely valuable, for it is truly rich in the quantity of devices and 
practical suggestions. It is, however, somewhat to be regretted that 
names of authors whose texts, books or articles are listed in the 
special material contained in the Appendix are not included in the 
Index. Many titles offering excellent suggestions may be missed if 
the reader does not read the Appendix carefully. For those who make 
the most of the text there is material in abundance. 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE 


University of Illinois 


JoHN Brown: The Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem of 
Jean Bodin, A Critical Study. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1939. 


In the present period there is a marked revival of interest in the 
philosophy of history, as is instanced perhaps most notably by the 
great work of Arnold Toynbee. It follows a period in which the in- 
terest of scholars was chiefly manifest in problems dealing with the 
logic and methodology of history. The work under consideration, 
although dealing with Bodin’s philosophy of history to a limited 
degree, returns more explicitly to those considerations of methodol- 
ogy with which nineteenth century writers were concerned. 

Bodin’s two most important works, the Methodus and the Re- 
publique, were both milestones along the road of historical and 
political thought. No one had yet dealt systematically with the 
historical methodology of Bodin, and therefore Dr. Brown’s book 
supplies an obviously missing link in the chain of historical inquiry. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first, the genesis of 
Bodin’s thought on history (and it is in this connection that Dr. 
Brown has given us a clear and intelligently ordered picture of the 
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influence that this great jurist’s study of Roman law had on his 
specific contribution to the development of historical methodology), 
and the second, the influence of Bodin on writers who dealt also 
with the problem of history. 

Bodin was not merely a jurist. His interest in history was pri- 
marily political, since he wished to use his historical knowledge for 
a more enlightened study of politics. In this, he is the real spiritual 
descendant of Machiavelli whose greatness, as Machiavelli himself 
stated, lay in the fact that he sought to apply systematically to 
politics the lessons of history. Such also was the aim of Bodin. Dr. 
Brown’s study is patently intended as a prelude to an equally careful 
examination of the Republique itself for, although he pays only 
limited attention to the discipleship of Bodin to Machiavelli, it is 
clear that he is aware of its importance and that he has chosen to 
follow the development in his subject’s mind, tracing Bodin’s evolu- 
tion from historical thinker to political philosopher. 

Bodin was led naturally enough to a close study of the artes 
historicae prior to his own day and contemporary with him. Indeed, 
it is impossible to understand the form in which Bodin chose to 
couch his own ideas on historical methodology without first evaluat- 
ing the Italian and German traditions which preceded this work. 

This brings us to that section of Dr. Brown’s work which must be 
of greatest interest to students of Italian, namely the chapter in 
which the author discusses the ‘elegant humanist’’ tradition of the 
Italians and Bodin’s relation to it. Here the author points out the 
division of the historical arts into two sharply differentiated groups: 
1) of the Italians, ‘‘expressing the classical conception of history as a 
branch of rhetoric and based on Greek and Roman models,” and 
2) of the Germans, whose tracts were the products of the Reforma- 
tion and took the form of “historical justification of the Protestant 
revolt.” In Italy, the only author to deal at all with this problem has 
been Guido de Ruggiero in that section of his Rinascimento, Riforma 
e Controriforma' which treats the philosophy of the Renaissance. 
The Italian Renaissance theorists turned ‘‘naturally to the ancients 
to supply them with their essential views on history,’’ and Bodin, 
though he does not hesitate to attack many of the rhetorical criteria 
of the humanistic authors, constantly reveals his debt to their work. 

A subsequent chapter including a treatment of the Methodus in 
relation to later Italian artes concludes this phase of the work. Here 


1 Storia della filosofia, parte terza, Bari, 1930. 
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it would have been of significance to determine whether or not Bodin 
had influenced Mabillon’s De re diplomatica (1681), and through 
him Muratori, in his work entitled Buon Gusto. 

Such a discussion might also have inc!uded some comment on the 
problem postulated unwittingly by J. J. Beyrer of Freiburg, whose 
work dealt with the similarities between historical and mathematical 
methods, namely what were the differences between the two. 

But these additional notes are scarcely essential to Dr. Brown’s 
treatment of his subject. An excellent chapter on the Methodus 
and the better-known Republique, which followed it a decade after- 
ward, serves to enlarge the reader’s capacity for dealing with the 
later work. 

FRANCES KEENE 


Washington, D. C. 
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The third booklet of this already popular series is a venture into the realm 
of literature. The romantic tale of Romeo and Juliet and the other stories 
are particularly appropriate for this early stage of reading in Italian. 
Like the two preceding books, Book Three adds its specific quota to the 
up-building of a basic vocabulary. 


Book Three. Giulietta e Romeo e altre novelle. In preparation. 
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